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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 











As the shades of early morning 
Is the friendship of the wicked— 
Hour by hour it flees away— 
But the frie:\(¢ship of the good man 
Lengthens « ; the evening shadows 
Till life’s .un sinks at close of day. 
New Yorg. Laura C. HoLLow ay. 


MY LILY. 


Down beneath the murky waters, 
Where no light hath ever been, 

Lies the deep root of the lily 
Mortal eyes hath never seen. 


Firmly anchored in the darkness, 
Through the long, cold, winter night— 
But the voice of summer calling 
Draws the lily to the light. 


Often on the darkest waters, 

’Mid its leaves like emerald boats, 
With its silver cup upholding 

One bright star, the lily floats. 


Darling, be thou that white lily, 
Anchored safely in the dark, 

Floating on life’s turbid waters, 
Shining still one golden spark. 


And through all life’s varied changes 
Let me watch the dawning power, 
Shut like a golden star of beauty 
In thy heart, my lily flower. 
NEw YORK. L. C. H. 





LETTER FROM MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


Mount WASHINGTON, Aug. 22, 1870. 

When Ethan Allen left the New York Legislature to 
go back to the Green Mountains and secure the inde- 
pendence of Vermont, he said to his opponents, “Our 
gods are gods of the hills, therefore they are stronger 
than yours.” One feels this sense of strength on the 
spot where I have paused. I have been walking along 
the heights of heaven for an hour, it seems to me, in de- 
scending this carriage road from the summit of Mount 
Washington, winding downward and gradually, with such 
long curves atid easy slopes that there is no sense of steep- 
ness, and you only know how far you have descended by 
looking at the heights you lately trod. And, however 
far you go, new depths and ravines still open below; 
the same precipices present new angles, and look unlike 
themselves; the ravines take new tints of blue, and the 
dark shadows of little floating clouds wander beneath 
you like eagles, looking where to build their nests. But 
for these wandering clouds the day is clear, and the hori- 
zon vast. It is more than twenty years since I saw this 
view, and in a world where all else changes, this seems 
absolutely unchanged. See things far enough off, and 
they look permanent. But all that is close around us is 
liable to utter transformation. For instance, this moun- 
tain top where I once stood shivering and weary, with a 
few travellers on foot—even the horses being left far be- 
low—is now covered with gay company, two hundred 
lunching simultaneously on the bare rocks, while loco- 
motive engines puff near by, and the great stables can 
shelter a hundred horses beneath their iron-girt roofs. 

There is no profanation in this presence of men; the 
world was meant to be inhabited, and anything in na- 
ture that is large enough to be visited is generally large 
enough to dwarf its visitors. Niagara is not seriously 
injured by its factories, nor Mount Washington by its 
four-horse wagons, nor its railway cars. Indeed, the 
railway and the road are both such wonders of engi- 


| Says of cathedrals and pyramids. This steep track of 
| iron, up which you look with more sense of dizziness 
than you feel as you ascend it, is an enterprise worthy 
| of the mountain, and as the slow engine pushes you, 
| cog by cog and inch by inch, up a grade of one foot in 
, three, you achieve something as wondrous as if you 
| mounted up with wings, as eagles. By a power as re- 
sistless as that which lifts a balloon, you rise slowly ap- 
ward; the valleys drop away from you; the heights fol- 
low them; only the bee and the thistledown keep pace 
| with you; then these also depart, and it is as if you were 
|on a ladder to the stars. There is a singular sense of 
| safety, and it does not occur to anybody to be frightened. 
| It was touching to see, in our car, a lame woman with 
her crutches, whose husband had to take her in his arms 
| at the summit and carry her to a rock; unable to walk 
| on level ground, she yet ascended the mountain without 
trouble. The descént must be yet more impressive to 
| the imagination; but I lost that by crossing to Gorham 
| on foot instead of returning to the Western side. How- 
| ever, a certain poetess of our party was resolved to eh- 
joy the sensation to the utmost, and therefore rode 
down (it must have seemed more like dropping down), 
on the tender of the locomotive, with nothing but a nar- 
row edge between her and the depths below. 

But, even for such a descent, I should have been sorry 
to lose this walk along celestial battlements, in descend- 
ing toward the Eastern side. It needs but a few steps 
to bring back the sense of silence which has now van- 
ished from the highest summit, and the few travellers 
whom one meets, straining with earnest faces for the as- 
cent, seem appropriate to the place, and do not disturb. 

The road itself compares favorably with nine-tenths of 
the mountain stage-roads in New Hampshire, as to 
grade and smoothness, and neither its ascent nor de- 
scent affords especial fatigue, during the whole eight 
miles from the Glen House to the summit. Beside the 
road runs the telegraphic wire, and where the path 
makes any great curve, I see the wire desert it, and go 
plunging down some ravine or hollow across the mossy 
rocks. It makes a pleasant variety to follow it at such 
times, secure of reaching the road again, and with a 
slight sense of protection from the half-human wire, 
that throbs and resounds beside your way. Yet,ina 
day like this, there seems nothing from which to be pro- 
tected, and it seems impossible that anybody could ever 
have been lost or frozen upon this sunlit and cheerful 
mountain. Yet, tet a single cloud sweep over you, and 
shut out all the distance, and you would cling with 
abounding gratitude to these blessed landmarks that di- 
rect you toward the houses of men. 

And, in spite of the frequent disappointment one 
feels at seeing mountaineers in these homes, there is a 
sense of pleasure in the simple lives yet led by men and 
women in these up-country farms. There is a certain 
manhood, like that of sailors, which is brought out by a 
mountain life; and, after a long experience of Irish 
waiters in city hotels, it is especially a pleasure to be at- 
tended by these well-dressed, intelligent girls, who stand 
behind the chairs at the hotels—for instance, at the ad- 
mirably kept “Twin Mountain House,” or the “Profile 
House”—and who are undeniably more ornamental and 
better bred, than one half the ladies who sit in the 
chairs. Some of these attendants are dressmakers and 
milliners, some teach school, and all of them find in this 
hotel-life their summer. vacation and their experience of 
the gay world. They do their work with the “smart- 
ness” of their race, and they find no degradation in it, 
because they have abundant society in the great kitchen, 
and their employer is their equal. Yet these same young 
women could not be tempted by any wages to be “ser- 
vants” in a private family. Is the fault in the family, or 
in them? 

Thus even the mountains suggest social theories, and 
for fear of ending this brief tale with a moral, it is well 
to stop. This week, at least, the readers of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL shall have a vacation from “ the 
cause,” and so I will resume my walk. T. W. H. 


—_—e 


A RELIGIOUS WATERING-PLACE. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Aug. 30, 1870. 

This little cut off corner of New England is fast at- 
taining a celebrity outside of its old camp-meeting no- 
toriety. For many years it has been in the hands of the 
good Methodists, and they have made yearly pilgrimages 
here, on pious work intent. They were not allowed to 
remain unmolested long, for other people had an eye 
for beauty as well as they, and they discovered that no 
where else did the ocean breezes bring such health and 
vigor, such wonderful coolness, as here. So by degrees 
they came down from the main land, pitching cunning 
little tents and camping out in real Adirondack fashion. 
But as the years went on, the tents disappeared, and 
charming little cottages pushed up their saucy gabled 
roofs from out among the oaks, while their tiny bal- 
conies, quaint and carven, and their miniature towers, 
gave a beauty and grace to them. These have increas- 
ed, until now there are thousands of these fascinating 
buildings here. It is a regular little city, built in the 
funniest way, streets running into each other at all sorts 
of angles, and as easy a place to get lost in as the old 
port of Boston. Once inside the camp-meeting enclos- 
ure, and it is hard work to findthe way outagain. It is 
evident the good, pious people who designed the place 
don’t intend to have many “wandering sheep.” Once in 





| neering that nature gladly gives them place, as Emerson | ful how the place has grown ; during the past year, two 


| hundred new cottages have been built, and two or three 
| hotels, and still the work goes on; new buildings spring 
l up as if by magic. 

But during the past week all kinds of work have been 
suspended, for the saints have been in full possession, 
| and sinners have given way to them with a good grace, 
which they can well do, since for the rest of the four 
| months they have things all their own way. So there 
| is no more house building, no more playing croquet or 
| ringtoss, no more jolly evening gatherings, no more 
| wandering outside the gates after ten o'clock, no more 
merry sings on the verandahs, but plenty of preaching, 
| any amount of singing of hymns, prayer meetings innu- 
| merable, peace, piety and early hours. That is, for those 
inside the picket-fence, but there is a world outside, 
where the merry click of the croquet ball is heard early 
and late, where lights don’t disappear until eleven 
o’clock and even later, where up and down the bluffs 
young couples wander and bill and coo, and quarrel and 
make up, and fall in and out of love as many times as 
there are days in the week, or a new companion to go 
bluffing with; where they go bathing, and splash, and 
scream, and dive, and swim, and float, and turn somer- 
saults, and run up and down the sands, or sit in their 
bathing dresses in the sun, and don’t care at all who 
sees them. 

They are amerry, happy set of people, who have noth- 
ing to do but enjoy themselves, and run down to the pier 
every time the boat comes in to see who she brings. 
Delicate-faced girls grow brown as berries,—pale-faced 
girls blush beneath the kisses of bold sea air. Quiet 
girls grow like their more noisy sisters, and romp in a 
most unheard-of fashion; affected girls grow natural, 
poetical dream new dreams, and drink inspiration. 
Men grow better and tenderer. The whole social life is 
pleasant and genff{l, there are no absurd notions of caste, 
but a real genuine feeling of good fellowship. 

The camp-meeting people are a little troubled lest 
this sudden influx of outsiders and the new influences 
brought to bear should affect them and their work. 
And indeed they have something to tear. They are 
strengthening themselves by the addition of new terri- 
tory, and this year have purchased the part of the island 
known as the Highlands, and are laying it out in streets 
ad avenues, and building cottages thereon. They have 
built a new landing and erected a new hotel. By next 
summer there will be hosts of new cottages on that 
side. 

The new tabernacle is a great convenience, shading, as 
it dues, all the congregation from the sun-glare. It is an 
immense tent, beneath which four thousand people can 
be seated, and hundreds more find standing room. It 
is much more comfortable than the old arrangement of 
seats without acovering. Forming a circle around the 
tabernacle are the society tents. Peeping inside these 
after the sermon in the evening, during the prayer- 
meeting which was held in each tent between nine and 
ten o'clock, one would see the quaintest pictures. There 
were thirty or forty on their knees, men and women, 
one good brother praying with all his might, while on 
every side went up the loud “Amens” and “Hallelujahs,” 
mingled with sobs aiid unintelligible words. Close be- 
side the praying man lay a young man, soundly sleeping, 
evidently undisturbed by the worship. Farther on, nes- 
tled in the straw which formed the carpet of the tent, 
tired out with their day’s play, were two little clildren, 
flushed and rosy, sleeping quietly with their arms fast 
clasped around one another. There was a group of two 
or three, sitting up and gazing with wonder on the 
whole. Around the tent opening, idle lookers-on stood 
and satisfied their curiosity, until a rousing Methodist 
hymn drew them away to the tent from which it pro- 
ceeded, where they saw the same sights over again. 

Never has there been a greater concourse of people 
at the Vineyard, never have ministers and laymen 
worked with greater zest, and never has there been less 
enthusiasm and interest among the visitors. They have 
attended all the services. The tabernacle has been 
filled to overflowing, the people have listened with the 
most careful, respectful attention, but they have refused 
to be moved by threats, denunciations or pleadings. 
The number of converts has been comparatively few. 
There has been no ridicule, no sneers, only either an in- 
difference, or a feeling that they preferred other modes. 
If work and prayer and earnest endeavor could have ef- 
fected the end, there would have been such an outpour- 
ing as has never been witnessed before. Their hope 
now is in the after effects; although the immediate re- 
sults have been small, they believe that the seed sown 
will yet bring forth abundant harvest. It was not with 
desponding hearts that they turned their backs on the 
island; they firmly, believe that they shall accomptish 
the work that has been set for them to do. In the 
meantime the tents have been struck, the workers have 
gone to other fields to labor, and croquet and bluffing 
are holding sway again. SarAu L, Joy. 
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TEMPERANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Wednesday, Aug. 17th, a Massachusetts Temperance 
Convention met in Boston. It was composed of dele- 
gates from all sections of the State. They nominated a 
State ticket, with Wendell Phillips for Governor. They 
avowed their intention to make Liquor Prohibition 
henceforth the cardinal political issue. They propose 





the fold, they intend to keep them there. It is wonder- 


to canvass the State and get control of the Legislature. 


They appeal to the people for their votes. What will 
the friends of Woman Suffrage do about it? 

We are not disposed to underrate the importance of 
the issue. Let us grant all that is claimed by the most 
ardent advocates of Prohibition. By the removal of 
temptations now existing, a thousand men may be saved 
from a drunkard’s grave in Massachusetts during the 
next ten years. A thousand families may be saved from 
pauperism. Ten thousand infamous crimes may be pre- 
vented. By abolishing the liquor saloons, the Common- 
wealth will render unnecessary the future erection of 
almshouses and penitentiaries, and may apply the public 
money to industrial and educational enterprises. The 
idea is noble and inspiring. Who would be so selfish as 
to weigh money or self-indulgence in the scale against 
such hopes as these? What luxury is so exquisite as 
self-denial for the good of others? What interest so 
sacred as virtue ? 

But there is a reform more imperative than Prohi- 
bition, taken at its own valuation. A question more 
important than temperance itself. It is the establish- 
ment of free institutions—the question of representative 
government. 

It is a matter of importance whether a hundred men, 
more or less, shall be allowed to kill themselves with 
rum, during the coming year, in Massachusetts. But it 
is a matter of still greater importance whether Massa- 
chusetts shall have a republican form of government, 
If this is the alternative, better that ten times one hun- 
dred men should be left to perish by their own vices, 
rather than that 300,000 women should be dwarfed and 
defrauded of their rightful mental and moral develop- 
ment by political serfdom. Better that Prohibition 
should be deferred ten years, and then be established and 
enforced, at once and forever, by the overwhelming fiat 
of the whole people, rather than that it should now be 
doubtfully established and partially enforced by class 
legislation. Enacted, it may be, to-day, and repealed to- 
morrow, bandied about like a shuttlecock among trad- 
ing politicians. All for want of the direct votes of 
the women, who would be united in its favor. Without 
their votes, the law will be shorn of its legitimate pres- 
tige. It will be enacted and sustained by a fluctuating 
and uncertain majority. It will neither satisfy the 
hopes of its friends, nor silence tle calumnies of its ene- 
mies. 

So long as there is no Woman Suffrage plank in the 
Temperance platform, the duty of the friends of Woman 
Suffrage is clear. Maintain the integrity of our organ- 
ization. Refuse to give way to every secondary issue. 
Refuse to postpone our demand to a more convenient 
season. Refuse to let the Woman Suffrage cause be 
made the tail of any political kite whatever. Wait till 
all other parties have made their nominations—Tem- 
perance men, Labor Reformers, Republicans, Democrats 
—it matters not how many. Question every candidate 
of every party. Ask—“What will you do for Woman 
Suffrage next winter, if elected?” Then hold our Con- 
vention last of all. Nominate the men who are pledged 
to Woman Suffrage, on whatever ticket we find them, 
and elect them if we can. H, B. B. 


ENCOURAGING WORDS. 


The Bloomington, Ill., Leader one of the best and 
ablest papers in the West, speaks as follows of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL :— 


The WoMAN's JOURNAL, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Advocate, of Dayton, Ohio, have been consolidated, and 
will hereafter be published simultaneously in Boston, 
Chicago and St. Louis. Mrs. Livermore will be the 
editor-in-chief, and the editor of the Dayton Advocate 
will also be connected with the consolidated JouRNAL. 
The JOURNAL is by far the best paper published which 
makes the enfranchisement of women a specialty. 
Even those who do not sympathize with i's leading idea 
of the ballot for woman, would be benefited largely by 
giving it a place in their families. 


The following, which we clip from a recent letter of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, was not written for the 
public eye, but we have concluded to give it publicity, 
trusting for pardon to the good nature of the writer, if 
we violate the confidence of private utterance :— 


I have been a weekly and most gratified reader of 
your most excellent paper, and I may say with every 
number I have, as the apostle said, “thanked God and 
taken cotfrage.” It has been, on the whole, “just right.” 
There is, now and then, a little too much “high-falutin” 
in the description of noble reformers and reformer- 
esses, with marble brows, and flashing eyes, and tiny 
hands, and clustering ringlets, and ringing steps, and all 
that. These are veal cutlets, and show that women are 
still, as a Westerner said, or troubled by 
youngness.” But I have been gratified, Ist. By the 
conservative religious tone of the pees 2d. By the at- 
tention paid to woman’s domestic life, and the honor 
given to it. 3d. By Mr. Higginson’s fair and rational 
articles. q 

I need not say beware of Madame Georges Sand, for 
not a whisk of her garments have I seen. Ours must 
be a Puritan Anglo-Saxon movement, and not a French 
reform, from which good Lord deliver us! 

Yours, ever truly, H. B. Stowe. 


—-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held at Hartford on Friday, 
September 9th, instead of Wednesday the 7th, as hereto- 
fore announced. The first meeting will open at All 
Hall at ten o’clock, when the annual business 
transacted. All persons interested are requested to at- 
tend punctually. During the latter part of the morn 
speeches may be expected—also in the afternoon an 
evening. J. B. Hoo 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
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PEOPLE WORTH EKNOWING.---No. 7. 


JANE GREY S8WISSHELM. 
— ' 

In January, 1848, Mrs. Swisshelm started the Pitts- 
burgh Saturday Visitor, using for the purpose the patri- 
mony left her by her mother. It had but three subscrib- 
ers when the first number was issued, but the street 
was blocked for hours by a crowd waiting its appear- 
ance, and in a short time the circulation reached seven 
thousand. It took its place at once as one of the most 
original and progressive papers in the country. The 
editorials were characterized by a fearlessness that has 
rarely been equalled, never surpassed. Mrs. Swisshelm 
and her Visitor became a legitimate object of attack by 
doughty knights of the quill all over the country. In 
time they learned that discretion which is the better 
part of valor, for she not only knew how to manage the 
heavy artillery of sound logic, but the light arms of wit 
and sarcasm in her hands became formidable. George 
D. Prentice, in speaking of her, said that he had never 
felt himself fairly beaten with his own weapons but by 
Mrs. Swisshelm. 

But while waging this warfare for the downtrodden 
and the oppressed, saying to the uttermost word the 
truth that was in her, her home life darkened more and 
more, and every step forward became more difficult. 
Her mother, previous to her death, had advised her sep- 
aration from Mr. Swisshelm, believing the differences 
between them to be irreconcilable; but from such a 
step every instinct of her nature revolted, and with the 
patience of a brave nature she had borne uncomplain- 
ingly the trials imposed upon her. That they were 
neither few nor light was apparent to every one who 
saw her in her home, and Lady Jane Grey hardly needed 
a more exalted heroism to sustain her in the last hours of 
her life than did her humbler namesake to bear the 
burdens which each day imposed. 

About this time a new joy came into Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
life, in the birth of a daughter, her first and only child. 
Many persons will remember how the mother-love bub- 
bled over from her heart into the columns of the Visitor; 
how the whole world seemed transfigured by that expe- 
rience, and filled with a new and holier significance. 
All her sympathies seemed enlarged, and while her work 
for the slave lost none of its earnestness, her pen was 
wielded for larger human interests, and in a more lov- 
ing spirit. Her “Letters to Country Girls,” published in 
the Visitor, and afterwards collected in book form, were 
full of practical suggestions and good sense, while her 
efforts for the elevation and more thorough education of 
woman received a new impetus. 

But the shadows did not lift from her home-life, and 
in 57 Mrs. Swisshelm sold the Visitor, and with her 
little daughter went to Minnesota to join her only sister, 
who had moved there some years before. Here she estab- 
lished the St. Cloud Visitor, and expressed herself with 
such fearlessness on the questions of the day as soon 
drew upon her the hostile regards of the Buchanan poli- 
ticians. She was admonished, by anonymous. letters 
and otherwise, to desist from her rash course, and, not 
heeding these warnings, her oftice was broken open one 
night, her printing-press destroyed, and her type thrown 
into the river. A letter left on the table admonished 
her, on pain of death, not to attempt to start another 
paper in St. Cloud. 

The citizens, indignant at the outrage, called a public 
meeting to take some action in regard toit. To this 
meeting went Mrs. Swisshelm, protected by a strong 
guard, through a hooting mob that surrounded the 
building, and made a speech that won the hearty ap- 
proval of all who heard it. Her audience consisted of 
the best people of St. Cloud, and before they dispersed 
they subscribed the money to cover her losses, and took 
measures for establishing her paper on a more secure 
foundation. It was started immediately, under the pro- 
tection of a joint stock company, and the office was 
guarded at night by a party of armed men. - 

In the winter of 58-9, Mrs. Swisshelm lectured in all 
the principal towns of the State, and before the Legisla- 
ture, on “Woman and Politics,’ and the next year she 
went over the same ground, lecturing to crowded houses 
on “Woman’s Wages,” often riding thirty miles in an 
open sleigh, with the mercury thirty-three degrees be- 
low zero. 

In °62, the Indian massacre broke out, and her house 
and office—they were in the same building—were crowd- 
ed every night with women and children. The building 
was the largest one within the picket lines that was open 
to them, and to it they flocked, as to the one place where 
they could feel secure. Consigning her daughter to the 
care of her sister, who, with her own little ones, set off 
for Minneapolis, Mrs. Swisshelm remained at her post. 
The other paper had suspended at the breaking out of 
hostilitiés, but with two young girls, who remained at 

their cases and set type as if no unusual excitement 
were surging about them, and such help for press work 
as they could get, the indomitable editor of the Visitor 
got off her paper regularly, and issued one or two ex- 
tras every week of the six that Fort Abercrombie was 
besieged by the Indians. 

Speaking of this period, Mrs. Swisshelm says :-—“Our 
office was the headquarters for all the exciting news 
that was brought in by the wounded, who had escaped 
with barely life, and couriers who had ridden for life, or 
crawled painfully through the long grass. Men came 
with white lips to tell of the horrid butchery of friends 
and relatives, and no tale was so horrid but after ac- 
counts confirmed or surpassed it. Women with dishev- 
elled hair, and eyes wild with terror, made one feel as if 
civilization and security were suddenly blotted out and 
humanity given over to the cruelty of fiends.” 

These Indian outrages made a deep impression upon 
Mrs. Swisshelm ; she could never afterward regard the 
savages as quite human, and when, after they had been 
subdued, three hundred of them taken, tried, convicted 


dignation to hear that they were to be unconditionally 
pardoned. 


The inhabitants of St. Cloud and its vicinity shared 


Washington, if possible get a hearing for the truth, and 
see if the captured savages could not be held as hostages 
for the future good behavior of their tribe. In pursuance 
with this suggestion, she went in February,’63, and lec- 
tured on the subject toa large and deeply-interested 
audience, in the church of the Rey. Dr. Sunderland- 
“But,” says Mrs. Swisshelm, “it was of no use. Indians 
were public pets,and must not be abused by having ugly 
truths told about them.” 

While in Washington, she was offered a clerkship in 
the Quartermaster General’s office, which she concluded 
to accept, on account of the facilities it afforded her of 
being near the seat of war, and collecting material for 
letters for her paper, which she had left in charge of her 
nephew, William B. Mitchell. 

There was not, at the time of her appointment, room 
for all the clerks, and, while waiting for a table, she 
went, just after the battle of Chancellorsville, to hospital 
Campbell, to hunt up a Minnesotan, who was reported 
to be there. No female nurses were permitted at that 
hospital; but Mrs. Swisshelm found so many things that 
needed to be done, that, without stopping to say “by 
your leave,” she set to work, and to such good purpose 
that the surgeon in charge invited her to remain. 

She stayed four weeks, when physical exhaustion 
compelled her to return to Washington. There she 
found that she had been reported missing, and her 
clerkship given to some one else. Mr. Stanton, how- 
ever, on learning the facts, restored her, and had her 
salary paid, not only for the time she was in the hospi- 
tal, but for the time she was ill in consequence. 

Entering upon her official duties, all her strength out 
of office hours was devoted to hospital work, in which 
she became so deeply interested that she dete?mined to 
make Washington her home during the continuance of 
the war. In September, ’63, she obtained a twenty 
days’ leave of absence. The journey to St. Cloud took 
nine, and the return nine. In the two days at her dis- 
posal she sold her paper to her nephew, under whose 
supervision as the St. Cloud Journal, it is still flourish- 
ing, broke up her establishment and Settled all her af- 
fairs fora permanent removal. Then, taking her daugh- 
ter, she returned to Washington, where she established 
herself in housekeeping, attended to her official duties, 
and visited the hospitals distributing stores. 

Speaking of this part of her life, she says:—* Many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of hospital stores were sent 
to me, and several hundred dollars in money. I tried 
to have all the goods given directly to the men, who 
needed them, and at one time twenty ladies were en- 
gaged distributing for me, and I tried to get as many 
chaplains as possible to aid me in getting the right thing 
to the right man, at the right time.” 

Not a few of the readers of the JouRNAL will remem- 
ber her importunate call for lemons, when it was found 
that gangrene was making its appearance among the 
soldiers in the hospitals—a call so well put that within a 
few hours after its publication in the Tribune a car-load 
of lemons was on its way to the sufferers. “TI felt,” said 
she, “that all my previous use of a pen had been to fit 
me for writing that one letter, and that it was nota 
great price to pay, since it had enabled me to speak 
well enough to command attention and secure prompt 
action.” 

Her care of the wounded and sick was largely devot- 
ed to such desperate cases as only extra care could save, 
and so great was her success in this department that a 
surgeon of one of the hospitals said that she had saved 
the country enough in bounty money to pay her a good 
salary for the rest of her life. Her heart went out to 
these sufferers with a mother’s tenderness, and more 
than one poor fellow, with lips trembling with weakness, 
said, “You take care of us as if you loved us, You 
don’t seem to do it because it’s your duty.” “And this,” 
she says,“was the secret of the strength that upheld 
me and enabled me, night after night, to go through the 
wards and put every amputation case to sleep by the 
laying on of hands and the murmur of loving words; I 
did love them. But through it all,” she adds, “I never 
felt like touching one of them with my lips. I never 
kissed one of them, except a poor fragment of a corpse, 
after I had unscrewed the coffin-lid, to be sure that he 
was really dead. He had spoken to me cheerfully after 
midnight, and was coffined and in the dead-house when 
I came to the ward next morning. Having assured my- 
self that the nurse had not mistaken syncope for death, 
I kissed him good-bye, with a tender gratitude at my 
heart that his sufferings were ended.” 

Spite of her slight physique and really delicate health, 
she was always to be depended on in an emergency. 
After the battle of Fredericksburg, she was on her feet 
day and night, untiring in her ministrations till the last 
boat was ready to leave. Then she sank down over- 
come with exhaustion, and for weeks after her life was 
despaired of. 

After Johnson came into power, and began to show 
his colors, Mrs. Swisshelm started a paper called the Re- 
constructionist, in which she expressed herself with her 
accustomed frankness in regard to his character and 
conduct, and charged him with having been privy to the 
assassination of President Lincoln. She soon found 
herself in difficulty. She was deprived of her clerkspip, 
the reason assigned for her removal being “for speaking 
disrespectfully of the President of the United States in 
her paper, the Reconstructionist.” The Printers’ Union 
passed resolutions that none of its members should work 
in the office where the press-work of the Reconstruction- 
ist was done, because the type of the latter paper was set 
by women, while her office, which was in the same 
building with her residence, was twice set on fire. Af- 
ter struggling through an existence of three months, the 
paper was given up, Mrs. Swisshelm sustaining a heavy 





of murder, and sentenced to be hung, great was her in- 


pecuniary loss, but comforting herself with the reflec- 


her feeling, and it was suggested that she should go to | 


tion that its existence, though brief, had enabled her to 
bring some important matters, which no one else would 
have ventured to meddle with, before the public. In 
66, she left Washington and returned West, where she 
still lives, with the sister whose life has been so largely 
blended with her own. 

A short time since, Mrs. Swisshelm visited and spent 
a couple of weeks with me, thus renewing, after a lapse 
of so many years, an acquaintance whose beginning I 
have already traced. Her second visit was not less a 
surprise than the first, and this time she did not even 
favor me with her name; but, having summoned me to 
the parlor, greeted me with a look half quizzical, and an 
expression that said more plainly than any words, “I'll bet 
anything you can’t make me out.” In truth, there was 
a moment’s bewilderment, as I looked into the face on 
which had been written, since I saw it, the record of 
twenty eventful years. But the eyes, with their clear 
outlook, and the broad brow, were unmistakable, and 
after ten minutes’ talk, I wondered that I had thought 
her changed. True, the form was more slight, the soft 
brown hair was less abundant, and the complexion had 
lost something of its transparent delicacy; but the face 
had an added sweetness, the voice greater depth and 
mellowness, and the utterance was freighted with richer 
thought. Now, far better than when we first met, J 
could appreciate the healthy vigor of her character, her 
moral heroism and patient acceptance of all the experi- 
ences which the years had brought. Old asperities were 
softened, and the memory of sorrow and wrong had 
made her heart pitiful to all who suffered. 

During that visit, I collected most of the material 
that I have woven into this sketch; but a single half 
hour of her conversation, so freighted with good sense, 
so warm with feeling, so brilliant with the play of wit 
and fancy, would give a better idea of the woman than 
a volume of description. To know anything of Mrs. 
Swisshglm one must see and hear her. 

Speaking of her life in Washington, she said:—“My 
work there brought me into personal relations with 
more good people than I had ever met in my life before.” 
And when some one attempted to condole with her on 
her broken health, she replied, with a bright smile :— 
“Oh, but it is good to have lived and suffered and 
worked. To know that the Lord is over all, and that 
nothing can go wrong with us if only we are right.” 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 
Eight children have been born in the New York 
Tombs this year. 


Laura Keene has joined the Catholics, and was bap- 
tized recently at St. Paul, Minn. 


The Alta Californian says that three boys are born to 
every one girl among the Piute Indians. 


Josephine gave the first Napoleon a good deal of 
trouble. It is Nancy that has been troubling Napoleon 
III. 


The Detroit Tribune says that Gladstone’s salary as 
Prime Minister is to be made $40,000 a year—$28,000 
more than is paid Henry Ward Beecher—who is also a 
prime minister. 


Rockford, Ill., recently had a base-ball match between 
married and single women, in which the latter won an 
overwhelming victory. Male spectators were ruthlessly 
debarred admittance. 


It is said that it takes ten men nearly a year, working 
steadily, to finish a handsome camel’s hair shawl. When 
you take this into consideration, the price asked for 
them seems very moderate. 


Henry Ward Beecher says of men who have no care 
for others, but are contented with looking after their 
own ease and enjoyment, that they ought to be put ina 
coftin, for their life’s work is ended. 


One of the first really good buildings that was erected 
in San Francisco, was mude of stone, all of which was 
cut, fitted and placed in position without mortar in Chi- 
na, and then shipped across the water. 


Woman’s rights were discussed at the recent session 
of the Sandwich Islands’ Legislature, and an act was 
introduced, proposing to give the women of every dis- 
trict a representative, but it was defeated. 


The little English sparrows, which have done such a 
good work in relieving New York of the detested “inch- 
worm,” are said, also, to have materially diminished 
mosquitoes. The sparrows should have a medal. 


Just to enjoy the scenery, and have a little drive all 
by themselves, Mr. and Mrs. Seaman, of Rye, New York, 
each aged eighty, started off, a few days ago, with horse 
and buggy, to see some friends in Orange County, a 
hundred miles off. 


A Rahway (N. J.’ school-girl asked the teacher to ex- 
cuse her one afternoon from attending school, on the 
ground of “domestic affliction” in her family. He asked 
her what was the matter at home, when she informed 
him that they “had company.” 


Frederick Douglass announces through the Boston 
Lyceum Bureau that he has resolved to retire at once 
and entirely from the lecture field, in order to edit the 
New Era at Washington. All his engagements for next 
winter are to be cancelled. 


Ruskin, in one of his recent lectures, says :—“Though 
England is deafened with spinning-wheels, her people 
have not clothes; though she is black with digging of 
fuel, they die of cold; and though she has sold her soul 
for gain, they die of hunger.” 


The patriarch Auber and the widow of Scribe have 
given to the French Patriotic Subscription their rights 
of £20 per night each time Masaniello is given, coupled, 
however, with the condition that the “Marseillaise” 
must be sung after the opera. 


The female employées of Messrs. Macullar, Williams & 
Parker, of Boston, took a sail in the harbor last week by 
invitation of the firm. They were accompanied by Jen- 
nie Collins, the workingwoman’s friend. A band of 
music also enlivened the occasion. 


The woman journals are advocating such amend- 
ments to the St. Louis “social evil” regulations as will 
force all men who visit lewd houses to undergo a m2di- 
cal examination, and take out a permit or license to 
continue their infamous practices. 


The story now circulated through the papers to the 
effect that Mrs. McFarland-Richardson is about to sue 
a New Jersey man for running into her carriage, there- 














by inflicting injury upon her person, is without founda- 
tion. Mrs. Richardson possesses no horse and carriage 
has not been run into, and has sued no one. : 


Catherine E. Beecher has recently been engaged as 
principal of the Hartford female seminary. She will be 
assisted in the management of the institution by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, aud Prof. Stowe will lecture on Biblical 
literature, in connection with the study of history. 


Mrs. Adelia Gates, a graduate of Genesee College, at 
Lima, N. Y., and for some time past a teacher in Black 
Hawk County, Iowa, has recently been unanimously 
elected by the supervisors of that county to the office of 
superintendent of common schools. She has won this 
appointment, over all prejudices, by her thorough quali- 
fications therefor. 


There is much anxiety among our German population 
for the arrival of the lists of killed and wounded in the 
series of consanguinary battles that have been fought 
in France, from Worth to Rezonville. There is hardly 
a German-born resident of this country but has some 
near relative in the German armies which are now 
marching through France. 


Said Lady Franklin to Mrs. Grant, “Sir John is older 
than I, and I am near my end. He could not have 
lived in those frigid regions until now. The mystic 
northwest passage will be his monument. Everywhere, 
during my Amesican tour, your people have showered 
me with kindess, and I will return to old England, like 
Lafayette, with recollections only of a nation’s benedic- 
tions.’ 


s 


A New York paper, some time ago, reprinted from 
the Atlantic Monthly T. B. Aldrich’s poem, entitled 
“Castles,” in which occurs this couplet :— 

“Well, weil, I think not on these two, 
But the old wound breaks out anew.” 
In the reprint, the second line was made to read:— 
“But the old woman breaks out anew,”— 
an emendation rendered rather funny by the context. 


They have queer ideas of justice in New York. They 
have just hung John Real there, a young man, who 
killed a policeman in the street.’ It was proved that the 
man had beaten Real on several occasions, and the kill- 
ing was done in self-defense. MacFarland killed Rich- 
ardson in a most premeditated manner; he was tried, 
and pronounced not guilty, or rather justified in the act. 
Both men suffered a wrong, both killed a man, one went 
free, while the other was hung. 


The Labor Congress at Cincinnati adopted at least 
one Seneenien that meets our most hearty approval. It 
is this:— 

Resolved, That women are entitled to equal pay for 
equal services with men; that the practice of working 
women and children ten to fifteen hours per day at 
starvation prices is brutal in the extreme, and subver- 
sive of the health, intelligence and morality of the na- 
tion, and demands the interposition of law. 


Farragut used to say he remembered vividly the en- 
counters his mother had with the Indians during their 
pioneer life in East Tennessee, when he was but a child; 
and one in particular, which occurred when he could 
not have been more than five years of age, in which she 
fought a band of savages almost single-handed, from her 
barricaded hut, and would have lost her life, but for the 
opportune arrival of his father’s squadron of horse, who, 
turning the scales, scattered the invaders and almost an- 
nihilated them. 


“If wimin was Tu vote, wudn’t every wun on em Go 
jest contrary tu them wat was their husbands and 
Lords? I put it tu ye, wudn’t my Wife deborah (for 
wun) take a sort of Haughty pride in heaven in a vote 
wat shude kounterballance & make void, (& without no 
effeckt) the ballot wat I had Gin in, & wat i knew was 
a Goin tu save the kuntry from Ruin & kaos? i ask, 
wudn’t she do it, even if i stude ovur her Kolossal form, 
& was fetchin my Eye to bear on her every movement, 
all The while? i tell ye she Wud.”—Boston Courier. 


The following is from the Chicago Tribune report of 
the recent meeting of the Illinois Editors’ Association ; 
Mrs. Matilda Fletcher, of the Iowa State Register, then 
read an original poem. The audience regretted Mrs. 
Griswold. ‘The poem was of a mathematico-theologico- 
yt, eng nature, giving brief sketches of 
Apollo, Xantippe, Eve, the Serpent, Adam, the Sorosis, 
Kate and Pat O’Neill, the Penitent Thief, Socrates, Na- 
poleon the First, Horace Greeley, Queen Bess, Joan 
D’Are, Margery Hale, and Gerald, the child-finder. 
Sincere applause followed the close of an hour of poe- 
try. 


An interesting little newspaper war is going on in 
Boston. The Daily News, started some time ago, in 
the avowed interest of the prohibitionists, has accused 
the Congregationalist of advertising in its columns a 
“liquor store, doing business in open violation of the 
law.” The religious sheet responds that the advertise- 
ment referred to is that of “a respectable firm, who 
make a specialty of selling pure communion wine.” 
And the Congregationalist further says that “Brother 
Marvin,” the temperance editor of the News, not only 
is guilty of advertising establishments where the con- 
traband fluids are sold over an open bar, but even, in 
spite of his profession, “enjoys some of the good things” 
himself. he Lowell Courier pertinently inquires: 
“Isn’t there a hole in both these gentlemen’s coats?” 


Lord Shaftesbury said some time ago that not more 
than two per cent. of the workingmen of London at- 
tended any place of worship. The statement excited 
doubt, but it is said to be verified by wider inquiry and 
observation. The Earl professes himself to be over- 
whelmed by the statistics. He urges the Church of 
England to enlist a new order of men, and new meth- 
ods of operations. He wants workingmen to preach, 
and desires to see bishops in lawn holding forth in the 
open air. It would appear that the secularist societies 
have spread a network of complete organization over 
England. They possess an effective system of tract dis- 
tribution, and command eloquent and persuasive lectur- 
ers. They have female propagandists who are in some 
respects more effective than male speakers. 


The darker side of war is now seen both in France 
and in Prussia. The bulletins of victory are closely fol- 
lowed by trains of wounded and crippled soldiers sent 
to the hospitals away from the frontier. After the aw- 
ful slaughter of Weissenburg, the wounded Prussians 
were put in closed horse-boxes and sent to Mannheim. 
It was the first hospital train of the war, and as it drew 
up in the station an awe-struck silence fell upon, the 
multitude awaiting it. Men told off for the duty hur- 
ried along with glasses of water, and in silence they 
were passed into the closed cars, from which, as silently, 
the maimed and often insensible figures were lifted out 
and placed on stretchers for removal. Nothing but the 
sobs of women and the low orders of the surgeons 
broke the quiet at the station from which these same 
men had so lately departed with cheers and songs. But 
this is only a part, and a milder part, of the horrors of 
the conflict. Tens of thousands will never return, even 
to hospital, and the multitudes which the military trains 
are now bringing to Prussian hospitals are only a slight 
indication of the great holocaust which King William is 
ruthlessly sacrificing on the plains of France in the 
name of united Germany. 
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AN EXPERIMENT.---NO 5. 
ADVENTURES. | 


The following morning, Friday,1 went in next door to | 
“my place,” prepared breakfast without any amazing | 
adventure, and attempted the ironing that was yet unfin- | 
ished. With the baby’s wee little articles I succeeded | 
nicely, having often done up my own fine things, but | 
when I came toa shirt—oh! Fortunately I was alone, | 
and had my own time to experiment. On my first essay | 
it would not iron at all. The iron stuck fast, and not | 
only wrinkled the shirt, but pulled the ironing-sheet | 
every which way. I sprinkled it down, and ironed it 
three times. Was gratified to see improvement each | 
time, though in the end it was the worst ironed shirt I | 
ever beheld. I always was opposed to shirts. They 
are as senseless an article of dress as almost any a wo- | 
man wears. After this attempt I was more opposed | 
than before. 

During the day Mrs. F. and I had several conversa- 
tions. She was interested in my desire to go into the | 
country, and seemed possessed by the idea that I ought | 
to marry some young farmer. 

“T know two brothers in county. They're fine fel- 
lows. I wish you could see them; either of them would 
want you, I know, for they are looking out for wives. 

It was in vain that I insisted that I was not in the} 
market, and laughed, and said I would rather work and | 
be paid for my labor, than to work much harder, and | 
have some man think he “supported” me. Mrs. F. re- 
membered that a cousin of her husband’s, living in —— | 
county, had been anxiously looking for a girl in the fall. | 
She felt certain that her cousin had not yet found help; | 
would send me out there as soon as she could spare me. 
She explained their pecuniary embarrassments, said she | 
would be obliged to do her own work when her health | 
returned, and, as I wanted a permanent place, would 
detain me no longer than necessary. I queried, would I 
be so frank, and so considerate of the interests of anoth- 
er, were I as helpless as she? 

A friend of Mrs. F.’s sent a woman in the afternoon, | 
who engaged to come on Saturday morning; so Mrs. F. 
gave me directions and her recommendation to her 
cousin. 

I spent that night also at the E.’s. We had along 
talk in the evening. Mrs. E. said the family to which I 
was sent was a fine one, but that I would find country 
work very hard. Mr. E. remarked, 

“I can’t recover from my astonishment that a person 
of your education and—I can see how you’ve been 
raised—should offer to hire out. There are a great 
many other things that you could do.” 

I asked the gentleman to name one kind of employ- 
ment beside that I sought, in which I could engage, and 
not take the work out of other hands, that is to say, 
bread actually out of the mouth of another. 

Of course he could not. I know of one occupation; 
that is the second part of my experiment, but it does 
not lie within “woman’s sphere.” 

Mr. E.—“I believe you could get a place to teach in 
town or near. Have you ever taught? She would 
make a good teacher, don’t you think, wife ?” 

“Yes, but there are a dozen teachers to one place, you 
know. When Miss K. at the High School was taken sick, 
don’t you remember they said there were eighty appli- 
cations for her place? If Miss —— is willing. and her 
health can stand it, it is really a public benefit to have 
some one do housework.” 

But Mr. E. had something in mind that he seemed to 
think I did not comprehend. It was amusing to hear 
him wind around in his talk, endeavoring, yet reluctant 
to suggest the idea that housework is degrading. So 
I relieved him by stating in plain terms just how it is 
considered. 

Yes, yes, that was what he was thinking. 

“Well,” said I, “let us look at it a moment. The de- 
graded Irish have so long done the housework of our 
land, that we begin to think the degradation is in the 
work instead of the workers. Put your Biddies in the 
parlor, would they be ladies? And if a lady would be 
anything less than a lady in the kitchen, I would serious- 
ly doubt that there is anything in ladyism worth pre- 
serving. If it dissolves in the steam of the wash-tub, 
let it go. But this is not the case. Persons are supe- 
rior to positions. As an old colored woman said, “Put 
de pig in de parlor, missie, and he no forget to grunt;” 
just as surely will a diamond shine in the roughest set- 
ting. Your wife has been doing the work of this house 
for some time past. Is she degraded? Perhaps you say, 
“Tt was her own work; she did not hire to do it.” It 
was your work and the children’s, as much as hers. It 
was the work of the whole house. And does it make a 
thing any worse for one to be paid for doing it? Besides, 
if housework is degrading, there is at least one degraded 
person in every household in our land, and in the world. 
Alas! What a sad state of things!” 

Mr. E., although a long-faced, serious man,,burst into 
a hearty laugh, rose, took up his hat, and went to the 
door. 

If “a woman’s last argument is a shower of tears,” a 
man’s last argument is to take his hat and leave. 

Mrs. E.—*Where are you going, dear, this time of the 
night ?” 

So he threw down his hat, saying, 

“Well, well, you ladies have it all your own way; I 
dare say it’s all so.” 

The next morning I found that “the healing of the 
seamless-dress was by the bed of pain.’’ Mrs. F. was 
rejoicing in a new-formed hope, and, in casting all 
her care on “Him who careth for us,” had gained so 
much in health and strength as I should not have 
thought possible in so short a time. 

After breakfast I departed, with her blessing for my 
country trip. 

A ride in the cars of eleven miles brought me to the 





and who showed me a “tailor’s goose,” of which I had 
often read, and which I was surprised to find nothing 
but an immense flat-iron—I asked if I could hire a con- 
veyance of any kind. He said he would see; went out 
and returned shortly, saying there was nothing to hire, 
but that Mr. ——, the school teacher, a great friend of 
the G.’s, on hearing that a young lady was waiting to go 
there, offered to “hitch up” and be around ina few min- 
utes. For the first time in my life I was embarrassed 
at being taken for a lady. 

“What might your name be ?’’ 

I told him what it might be. 

“Lor! Be ye any relation to them families that live 
to C.?” 

A handsome horse and buggy dashed up to the door, 
and a young man, handsomer than either, sprang out. 
By the ticket agent we were duly introduced. He en- 
veloped me carefully in luxurious skins—it was a very 
cold morning—drew on his own fur gloves, and our 
ride was before us. 

I felt that I was imposing on this kind gallant, but 


‘how could it be avoided? So I told him my feelings, 


and that I was a stranger to the G.’s, sent there on an 
errand by their cousin. He said, “Not at all;” “‘a great 
pleasure,” etc., and we launched out gaily into conversa- 


» |tion. The vigorous northern air, and the novelty of the 


situation, invigorated me. I have seldom enjoyed a 
drive more. 1 soon saw that I had a well-read and cul- 
tured companion. How one always talks sense to a 
stranger, keeping small talk and nonsense for the famil- 
iarity of friendship. But it is my rule to talk sensibly 
at all times! 

We discoursed of travelling, the battlefields we had 
each visited; the trip by the lakes, the St. Lawrence 
and Lake George; the beauties of nature in general, 
and several spots in particular; of art, and the fine pro- 
ductions of hers which we had seen. He had wonder- 
fully handsome eyes. I found myself wishing I had put 
on a scarlet necktie, instead of the soberer one I had se- 
lected. We discussed our favorite authors. He at- 
tempted witticisms, and was rewarded with the merriest 
laughs, which, however, were prompted less by his re- 
marks, than by my own aside thoughts of the wonder 
that would veil the depths of those clear dark eyes, 
should he ever meet me at the G.’s as a servant. 

In the midst of quotations from Tennyson, we dashed 
up to a large and stately farm-house. Expressing a per- 
sonal interest in the length of my stay there, my escort 
alighted me at the doot, touched his hat, and was off. 


The length of my stay was about ten minutes. Mrs. 
G. was supplied with help, and referred me to a family 
some three miles distant, directing me to the residence 
of a friend, which I could make a half-way house. I felt 
just in the mood for a walk, and a beautiful walk I had 
over the hills and across the streams in the bright mild 
January sunshine. At the friend’s, where I stopped to 
rest and inquire the way, they insisted on my remain- 
ing to dinner, and starting out afresh in the afternoon 
for the remainder of my journey. Of course I told them 
my errand. Having composed my speech, I delivered it 
everywhere without the slightest hesitation, and, allow 
me to add, without the least feeling of degradation. A 
gentleman was present, who soon drew near and mani- 
fested much interest. He was sure I could do some- 
thing better. Had I ever tried teaching ? 

I told him I had, but that I understood there were 
five hundred applications for my place, and I was not 
willitig to take the work out of other hands, 

“Why, that’s a strange idea. I should think you 
would have considered yourself fortunate in having a 
place so many wanted. If it suited you, ’twas of no 
consequence how many wanted it.” 

“But it was of the greatest consequence to me. I can 
earn my living in a way that will hinder none and per- 
haps assist some.’’ 

“We've a school vacant up here now. I’m one of the 
trustees, and I know I can get you the place. Our last 
teacher was a splendid fellow.” 

“Why did he leave ?” 

“Well, the care of the scholars was too much for him. 
It preyed on his mind. He studied too hard. Yes, it’s 
a very sad case, but he’s gone deranged.” 

It was a very sad case,indeed. Nevertheless, I laughed. 
I apologized by telling the truth, that I had heard of so 
many teachers becoming deranged, that it struck me as 
odd to hear of another. ° 

“We've been two weeks looking for a teacher.” 

The lady remarked, “I thought Sam J. had applied 
for the place.” 

“But we don’t wanta man. We’re looking for a wo- 
man.” 

“Why,” I asked, “do you prefer a woman ?” 

“Oh, they always give the best satisfaction. They 
take more pains. And then, too, our funds are low, and 
we are obliged to hire a woman.” 

“What difference does that make? If the woman 
does the same work, and, as you say, gives better satis- 
faction, ought she not to be paid at least as much as a 
man ?” 

“Ho! of course not. They never are. The idea of 
paying @ woman as much as a man!” 

I wish I could give youthe tone of contempt in which 
he said “a woman.” 

“Well, such a position would not suit me. I wish to 
be paid according to my work, not my sex.” 

Then I turned to talk to one of the daughters of the 
family, who had brought a pile of magazines for my en- 
tertainment. 

The gentleman rose and paced the room. He was 
tall and decidedly slim, with his limbs depending from his 
body as though they had been made afterward, and 
hung on with a hinge and pin; his hands in his pants’ 
pockets; his head shoved forward as he walked, and 
such an expression of conceit, contempt of others, caste 
prejudice, upon his face, as gave him a resemblance to 





station, but the G.s’ place was three miles further. 
The ticket agent—who, by the way, was also a tailor, 


some of the lower animals. Wa: it a fox, wily and sin- 
ister? Or was it that other familiar animal with long 


ears? Oh, no, not the latter, for [am sure our Lord 
would never have chosen a creature of his species upon 
which to make his entry into Jerusalem. 

At every turn in his walk this lord of creation paused, 
and scanned me searchingly. When he returned to his 
rocking chair he had evidently decided that I was an 
insoluble mystery. With the set expression of a man 
who is determined to carry his point, however unreason- 
able it may be, he broke in upon our chit-chat on the 
fashions and stories of Peterson’s with, 

“But you would earn more at teaching, even at the 
prices paid women, than by going out to service, and it 
wouldn’t be such hard work.” 

“I don’t know about it’s not being hard work. You 
say your school drove its last teacher into insanity. 
But be that as it may, for myself I am resolved to have 
as high a price for whatever work I do, as any one re- 
ceives for similar work. Oh, you needn’t be troubled. 
Teachers are very abundant.” 

“That’s true, but we can’t find a lady just now.” 

“Perhaps you could obtain one if you offered women 
the same compensation you offer men.” 

A short, snappish “No!” was the reply. “Never heard 
of such a thing!” 

I noticed the shape of his lordship’s head—too nar- 
row-minded for me to waste any more words with him. 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


ECCE VERITAS, 


New Haven, Conn., Aug. 20, 1870. 

The “WomMAN’s JOURNAL” came, not like a sun- 
beam, to-day, for sunbeams are “below par,” with the 
mercury above 84 deg. in my study, (where it has been 
90 deg. day after day during July), but like a cooling 
breeze from the Atlantic shores of the old Bay State. 
And with a gleeful spirit I read the editor’s characteris- 
tic “Making the Best of It,” and heartily endorsed the 
praises so deservedly bestowed on the true and noble 
spirits who, still clad in the flesh, are carrying on the 
work so grandly begun by Margaret Fuller, Theodore 
Parker, and others, who now form a part of the great 
“cloud of witnesses” that with larger influence and rarer 
powers are still working for humanity, though out of 
mortal sight. It is a treat, a privilege, a joy, to read the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and I bless God that itis going 
up and down the land, doing its noble work with marvel- 
lous success. 

Only occasionally does it make any misstatement, as 
when a late number reported that the Queen of England 
had sent an autograph letter to me, when it was her 
secretary, Sir Thomas Biddulph, who wrote at her re- 
quest; but such errors are common to all newspapers 
The press, just now, takes delight in stating that I was 
“called up at midnight to marry a couple who could not 
wait,” when the facts. were not wholly in accordance 
with that statement; though, having retired early, I was 
called up, and consented to unite respectable parties be- 
fore respectable. and responsible witnesses who came 
with them, peculiar circumstances (connected with the 
absence of one of the party from town) having delayed 
the marriage to a later hour than usual. 

I expect next to hear that women ministers are in 
the habit of riding to the grave in the hearse when 
they attend funerals, because, in accordance with a 
Connecticut custom, I rode (with a relative of the be- 
reaved mother) in the coach which conveyed the re- 
mains of a darling infant to the grave, where, as is the 
objectionable feature of funerals in this city, I was to 
offer prayer, thank the friends for their sympathy, and 
dismiss all with the benediction. But it isn’t worth 
while to stop in one’s greater work to contradict false- 
hoods, or correct misstatements, so I will strive to pos- 
sess my soul in patience, do my work as faithtully as I 
can, and leave the result to God. 

I am greatly encouraged in regard to the success 
which women in the ministry may expect in Connecti- 
cut. If we had three women preachers to-day, qualified 
for their work, I could point them to fields of effort 
where they would be welcome and would succeed. The 
city of New London is one of these. I preached there 
last Sabbath to audiences larger, I am told, than have 
ever gathered in that church; to a crowded house in 
the evening. The nextday Miss M. and myself rode to 
Pequot with a woman worthy of this nineteenth cen- 
tury—the beloved wife of a wealthy merchant of New 
London, who held her fifteen months old baby in her lap, 
and at the same time guided her span of spirited black 
horses. “Aunt Katie,” as the lady is familiarly termed 
in New London, is not simply a good housekeeper, a lov- 
ing mother, a faithful wife, a fine horsewoman, but all 
these, and a woman of literary tastes, conversant with 
the literature of the past and the present, in addition. 
And she is, besides, a thorough Woman’s Rights woman 
and a Christian. Happy the city where such women re- 
side, and the home that is blessed with their pres- 
ence! 

I perceive that the annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Woman Suffrage Association is to be in Hartford, 
Sept. 7th. My first knowledge of it—as I am not amem- 
ber—was gained from the newspapers. Rev. Olympia 
Brown was here with me at Savin Rock at a picnic this 
week, but did not mention the matter. Possibly she 
did not know of it, as she resides in Bridgeport, and the 
business is transacted in Hartford, where eleven out of 
the seventeen officers reside. 

I shall probably be in Hartford at that time, in attend- 
ance on the Universalist State Convention, and shall 
spare all the time possible for the woman’s meetings, 
since I consider the movement for Woman Suffrage 
identical with the advance of Christianity. 

I find that men of both Democratic and Republican 
proclivities—sensible, educated, Christian men—are 
greatly in favor of the ballot for women, and I still de- 
clare that I should not be at all surprised, if Connecti- 
cut should lead the New England States in this mat- 
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YESTERDAY, as a regiment of the line was marching 
through the Faubourg St. Antoine, the crowd espied the 
vivandiere bringing up the rear of the battalion in a ve- 
hicle remarkably like a washwoman’s cart, hailing, 
let us say, from North End, Fulham, S, W..—the chubby 
horse attached to which she was driving with her own 
fair hands, which were brown as berries. ‘The cart was 
as full as a steward’s cabin on board a steam packet 
with good things, from Lyons sausages to brandy, from 
sardines to kischwasser, There are not many florists’ 
shops in the Faubourg St. Antoine; but in the twinkling 
of an eye the crowd n to pelt the little woman in 
the cart with bouquets, and great hulking fellows in 
blouses came pressing to the shafts to pat the horse and 
shake the vivandiere’s hand. She took off her gtazed hat 
—a man-of-war's man’s hat, with broad brim and a low 
crown, decked with tri-colored ribbons, and beneath 
which 1 grieve, for the sake of the picturesque, to say 
that she wore a mob cop, and cried out, “Vive l’ Empe- 
reur! Vive l’ France!” in a voice so gruff that it would 
have done honor to a drum-major. A kindly hearted 
little woman this, for in the front of the cart were at 
least seventy knapsacks which she was carrying for the 
rank and file—probably her regimental pets. A gallant 
little woman, assuredly, and with a stirring history of 
her own. Her grandmother marched into Grand Cairo, 
and, when the battle-day was done, administered com- 
fort from her brandy keg to those who lay fainting in 
the shadow of the Pyramid. Her mother marched Into 
Madrid, into Rome, into Vienna, into Berlin. She kin- 
dled her short pipe from the smoking embers of the 
Kremlin, and was bayonetted by a Prussian in the bloody 
flight from Waterloo ; and the vivandiere he ‘self has been 
at the Malakoff, at Magenta, at Solferino, at Puebla. I 
fancy that I saw her there, with her brown face and 
twinkling black eyes, driving her little wain as cheerily 
asnow. Why not? Who does not remember Beran- 
ger’s stirring refrain? “Rataplan, plan, plan! Soldats, 
voila Catin!” And Catin, the cantiniere, is the only 
woman, I take it, who is not out of place on a battle- 
field.— War Correspondence. 

STEPHEN HIGGINSON, whose sudden death at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 11, startled his many friends, was 
the son of a Boston merchant of the same name, and 
the elder brother of Col. Higginson of Newport. He en- 
gaged in business early, and five and thirty years ago 
was partner in a New York firm. For many years, 
however, he has done business in Boston, living the 
greater part of the year at Cambridge, but owning also 
a country house in Deerfield, where his family resided 
except in winter, and where they still live. In his mer- 
cantile career and in social life Mr. Higginson was dis- 
tinguished for integrity, courtesy and a genial humor; 
in his political opinions he was scarcely less radical 
than his younger brother, Wentworth Higginson. He 
leaves a numerous family of children, no less than four 
of whom served in the army or navy during the civil 
war, and one, Lieut. Francis J. Higginson, is an officer 
in the United States navy, already distinguished for 
courage and ability. Mr. Higginson was connected 
with many of the Boston families, the Perkinses, Cabots, 
etc., and was descended from the first minister of Salem, 
whose name was greatly honored in New England two 
centuries ago. He inherited the wholesome virtues ot 
his ancestor, and was loved and respected wherever he 
was known. His age was about sixty-five. 


Gdugational, — 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 


SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
America. 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper-management, toa better moral development, and of- 
fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an Acadamic Department. Its 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach, all 
the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 


For further particulars address 
JAMES T. ALLEN, 
Aug. 6. tf West Newton, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 8 d Av » New York City. 
Jan. 22. eee Baers 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE — 


Nerth College Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
The Tee Gon Annual Session will commence on Thursday, 
‘ 


October 13, 1870, and continue five months. 
For Catalogues or further information address, 


E. H. Cleveland, M.D., 
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REDUCTION OF PRICE. 
ONE DOLLAR FOR FIVE MONTHS !! 


Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe 
seldom willingly discontinue, we offer the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL from the first of August for the five months 
ending January 1, 1871, for the sum of one dollar. 

Our increased circulation, consequent, in part,on the 
consolidation of the Woman’s Advocate with the Jour- 
NAL, enables us to reduce the price of our paper from 
$3.00 per annum to $2.50. Clubs of ten will receive the 
paper at $2.00. Our rates of advertising, for the same 
reason, are increased 50 per cent. 

Now, then, let us double our circulation. Let all our 
friends, and all the friends of the Advocate, East and 
West, go to work at once, and get us ten thousand new 
names at one dollar each, during the month of August. 
Good friends, you can do it if you will each get one 
name. In no other way, can you help the cause so 
much. Speak to your friends and neighbors. Almost 
every one you ask will feel able and willing to invest 
one dollar. 


- —_—— 


‘‘MAKING THE BEST OF IT.”---No. 2. 


We were all ready for a brief trip to the White Moun- 
tains, when the Woman’s Advocate came in hot haste 
from Ohio, wooing the WoMAN’s JoURNAL. The wed 
ding day was appointed, and our attendance on the 
marriage ceremony was urgently entreated. So our 
mountain trip fell through, and our friends went on 
without us. 

What next? We sat down to the reading of our 
morning mail. 

“Throw work to the dogs, and come down to the 
beach. Here is a spare room for you in our cottage, a 
seat in our boat, and plenty of fishing tackle. You shall 
fish—you shall. swim—you shall ride—you shall eat 
chowder—you shall be sun-burned—you shall laugh and 
grow fat. Come!” 

So read one epistle. We instituted a rigorous self-ex- 
amination, and found that we had done nothing recent- 
ly that demanded of us the expiation of being burned 
before our time. We hate fishing—we prefer to do our 

swimming in a safe bath-tub—we have chowder every 
week, and think it execrable—we get sun-burned under 
the sky-light in our den in somebody’s seventh story— 
and as to laughing—bless you! we should be a second 
Daniel Lambert, if laughing was fattening, for the “folks 
at our house” believe in laughing as one of the institu- 
tions. So, regretting a “press of work and engage- 
ments,” ete., we backed out of that. 

“Won't you come ‘Down East’? The heresy of wo- 
man’s rights has never been extensively promulgated 
here. It is getting cool, nights and mornings—you shall 
see Bangor, the Kennebec, Augusta, Gardiner, Hallo- 
well, Bath, and other towns of note—you shall ride after 
a locomotive or a horse, or sail in a boat—and you shall 
have a chance of public utterance for every special her- 
esy that infests your brain.” 

There’s an invitation for you! We wrote an accept- 
ance on the instant, packed our “Woman’s Rights bask- 
et,” and started. 

So fierce a day never blazed from the sky as that on 
which we left Boston, for Gardiner. We began to fear 
that in choosing “Down East,” instead of the beach, we 
had gone from the frying-pan into the fire. They had 
only the heat—we had the heat, the dust and the cin- 
ders. At the end of that fiery ride, we came out of the 
cars, as the three worthies of the Old Testament with 
unpronounceable names came out of the “fiery fur- 
nance,” “without a hair of our head singed,” “or the smell 
of fire on our garments.” But, unlike them, “our coats” 
and other outside clothing were “changed” by the blind- 
ing cinders and dust, so that whatever the original color, 
we were all alike clad in habiliments of gray, or what is 
known in vulgar parlance as “pepper and salt.” 

Do not be alarmed. We shall not inflict on you an 
account of meetings, speeches and resolutions. We will 
wait till the cool weather before we administer doses of 
these. Just now, we will be innocent of all heresy. 

We were exceedingly interested in the Kennebec river, 
along which our route lay. Now, in its low-water stage, 
it looked harmless as a meadow brook, and altogether 
inadequate to carry along to the hungry saw-mills the 
rafts of logs, which at several points cover the whole sur- 
face of the water and choke the current. But we passed 
a dozen or more points, where large and substantial 
bridges, that had withstood the freshets of ten and fif- 
teen years, were carried away by the swollen, headlong 
waters of the Kennebec, last spring, the massive stone 
piers in the river alone indicating where they had 
stood. 

The Kennebec has but just reached the low stage of 
water necessary to their rebuilding. At Augusta, the 
ice and logs were dashed by the headlong torrent against 
the railroad bridge, and swept away every trace of it. 
The whole railroad travel is compelled, at Augusta, to 
betake itself to omnibuses, stages, coaches, wagons, and 
all sorts of vehicles, and to cross a patched-up, covered 
bridge, which the freshet very nearly put hors de combat 
with the rest. For the last month three hundred men 
have been employed incessantly, Sundays not excepted, 
in rebuilding this bridge so substantially that it will be 
put beyond the contingency of danger from any future 
ice freshet—and by the middle of September the bridge 
will be done. ee 

In the ice-houses, unusually weil built along the river 
banks, 250,000 tons of ice were stored in the beginning of 


the season. It cost two dollars a ton, on the average, 
to harvest it, and is now selling at ten dollars a ton to 
the New York, Philadelphia and West India markets. 
We passed vessels from the Philadelphia and the West 
Indies beating up the river, to take aboard ice cargoes. 
The great rise in the price of ice this summer has put 
a clear $50,000 in the pockets of some of the ice dealers. 
Lucky fellows! 

You see, en passant, it is perfectly legitimate for a man 
to make any amount of money he can, by hook or by 
crook, by combination and extortion, as in the case of 
the ice dealers, or in any other way, save by downright 
theft and robbery. Society pats them on the back, calls 
them “smart business men” and “good fellows,” and 
sends them to the Legislature, and to Congress. But 
when some Mrs. Flynt tries to make a profit of $500 or 
$600 in the dressmaking business from one silly and 
extravagaht customer, some Mr. Coolidge will rend the 
heavens with shrieks against her “extortion,” will pros- 
ecute her, drag her into the courts, and in every 
legal way seek to befoul her fair fame as an honest wo- 
man. Let us reverse the proverb—‘What is sauce for 
the gander, is sauce for the goose.” 

To return to the Kennebec ice. You have not seen 
ice, till you have seen that harvested in this river. The 
water of the river is very pure and pellucid. It filters 
for hundreds of miles over rock and sand, and when 
frozen by the intense cold of the Maine winters is per- 
fectly crystalline. A block of it is like a block of perfect 
glass. Ice that had been stored for seven years was 
taken from the ice-houses this season, as excellent as 
when first put up. Sawdust being the best packing ma- 
terial, this refuse of the saw-mills, that stand all along 
the banks of the river, is thus utilized. The gentleman 
whose guest we were, the Mayor of Gardiner, makes 
$7.00 a day from the sawdust of one of his mills—a 
worthless product hitherto, a waste which it was hard 
to dispose of. 

No prettier city can be found in the country than 
Augusta. An air of refinement and purity seems to 
pervade it. Even its jail, beautifully built, beautifully lo- 
cated, seems a haven of rest. One is almost tempted to 
shop-lifting, or horse-stealing, which achievements, or 
others in that line, can alone give you admission within 
its walls. We heard loud complaints of stagnation in 
business here as everywhere. Somebody told us that 
Senator Sprague of Rhode Island has bought the im- 
mense water-power of the city, and is doing nothing 
with it—and so there is a stand-still in manufacturing, 
by which alone Augusta expects to thrive. 

Everywhere in Maine—in Bangor, Augusta, Hallo- 
well, Gardiner, Bath, Brunswick, Waterville, Mechanics’ 
Falls—everywhere that we went, in large towns and cit- 
ies, we were impressed with thé great numbers of supe- 
rior, well-educated, executive women we found, who are 
doing comparatively nothing. A little piano, a little 
housework, a good deal of useless fine sewing and nee- 
dlework, a good deal of miserable, unsatisfactory calling 
and tea-drinking, a good deal of the details of Sunday 
school and church work, a good deal of literature, fre- 
quently of a high order, and a good deal of sitting in 
wearisome ennui, wishing there was something more 
absorbing and satisfying in life—voila tout! Of course, 
they are busy about something, these women, but noth- 
ing commensurate with their abilities. Those with 
whom we conversed confessed their longings for a ful- 
ler, larger and ¢ompleter life—but how to attain it is 
the question! 

Great numbers of superior women in the New Eng- 
land and Eastern States are unmarried, and have not 
the occupation that comes from wifehood, and mother- 
hood, and housekeeping. They are in an overwhelm- 
ing majority as compared with men, and, hardly con- 
scious of it themselves, are slowly rusting out for lack 
of the proper stimulus of life, coming in the form of 
some congenial pursuit, or work. This can be reme- 
diedin communities where women outnumber men by 
tens and hundreds of thousands, as in the East, only by 
opening the doors of all pursuits, professions, employ- 
ments, trades and workshops, and allowing and en- 
couraging women to do whatever they have taste and 
capacity for. Why will not women bid Mrs. Grundy 
get behind them—as they would Satan—and walk right 
into the work of the world unbidden, being content, 
till they have learned its secrets and its skill, to take the 
lowest place, and resolutely and persistently to work 
their way upto the highest? There is more hindrance 
to this in the timidity, lack of self-reliance, and foolish- 
ness of women themselves, than in the organization of 
the working world of men. Try it, as we have done, and 
see. 

“There is but little work in this establishment that 
healthy, able-bodied women cannot do easily, and prop- 
erly,” said the proprietor of an extensive sash and blind 
manufactory to us a few days ago, as he took us over 
cis admirably kept factory buildings; “the work is 
healthy and profitable; but you know, as well as I do, 
that you could not induce decent women to come here 
to work, although it is not as fatiguing or exhausting as 
work in a cotton or woolen factory.” 

We are drifting to a healthier state of public opinion 
concerning the work of women, than has prevailed in 
the past. Society is coming to accept the truth that 
idleness is as injurious, as demoralizing, and as unnatu- 
ral for women as men. - That the underpaid hard work 
of poor women is no more damaging than the enforced 
idleness of rich women. That the only just rule for 
the regulation of woman’s work is this—her sphere of 
work shall be defined by her taste, inclination and ca- 
pacity, and she shall be paid for her work in the same 
ratio as men are paid. 

We found Bath a somewhat straggling, but exceed- 
ingly pleasant city. The houses are large and roomy, 
and have a home-like look. Attached to all, as a rule, 
are ample gardens, ornamental, thrifty and well cared 
for. It is the wealthiest town, according to its popula- 





tion, in Maine. Shipbuilding was formerly its business, 





and in the*old days before the war, it was no un- 
usual thing to see twenty ships, more or less, on the 
stocks at one time. Every man and woman in town, 
who had on hand fifty spare dollars, not wanted for im- 
mediate use, invested it in shipping. But the war de- 
stroyed not only their ships, but the shipping business. 
The first ship captured by the English privateers be- 
longed to Oliver Moses of Bath, one of her wealthiest, 
most respected and most public-spirited citizens. She 
was loaded with coal, bound for New Orleans, and was 
worth nearly $100,000. 

To save their vessels the ship-owners of Bath were 
compelled to do one of two things—send them out un- 
der English colors, or sellthem. The first they would 
not do, and so were compelled to do the second. This 
was virtually destroying the goose that laid golden eggs. 
The business of the town is crushed, and its large capi- 
tal lies idle, waiting for something to turn up, promising 
profitable investment. 

This visit to Maine was our first. We should say 
series of visits—for it has extended over six or eight 
weeks, the first half of each of which we have spent in 
the JoURNAL office. In all our jaunting about in 
Maine, and we have “poked around” at odd times into all 
sorts of places, we have failed to stumble upon the first 
indication of liquor-selling, liquor-drinking or drunk- 
enness. We kept our eyes wide open, and our olfacto- 
ries are keen. We mentioned our experience to a friend 
in Portland, who is opposed to a prohibitory law. 

“Very likely,” was his reply, “you cannot easily find 
anywhere in Maine, an open sale of liquor, but there is 
as much drank here as ever.” 

“Don’t believe a word of it!” we answered. 

“Fact, though!” he declared positively. 

We still hold our own way of thinking. 

It is something to drive an iniquitous traffic into hid- 
ing-places! To compel it to skulk and dodge! To car- 
ry on its contraband trade in characters, hopes, hearts, 
lives and souls, furtively! And this the liquor-law of 
Maine has certainly done, if no mere! 

On our return route we passed a brief time in a quaint 
old town of New Hampshire, that might have been a 
thousand miles from Boston, so removed was its prime- 
val simplicity of manners and customs, from the life 
of cities—the town of Epping. We found it full of 
Bostonians, enjoying its clear air, its quiet, its freedom 
from slavish fashions of dress, and the tyrannies of ar- 
tificial conventional life. In all these country towns 
how many white-haired aged men and women one 
finds! People last long, and wear out slowly, in these 
peaceful, healthy, rural homes. They do not burn out 
Tapidly and fiercely, as do the men and women of cities. 

The only woman who had preceded us as a public 
speaker in Epping was a long-dead relative of our hus- 
band—Harriet Livermore—whom Whittier has immor- 
talized in his “Snow Bound.” She had preached there 
years before. The old men, who had listened to her ser- 
mons in their youth, and who retained.a vivid recollec- 
tion of her and her marked peculiarities, were charm- 
ingly garrulous in their detailed reminiscences of her. 

A friend drove us from Epping to Exeter, to take the 
early train. Our horse was a noble animal, with “Dex- 
ter” blood in his veins, who, gentle as a lamb in the 
hands of his master, who alone could drive him, allowed 
nothing to pass us on the road. The fields were dewy 
and fragrant, and smiled in the sunshine, as if God’s 
blessing were resting on them. All objects, animate 
and inanimate, were so quiet, so full of deep repose, in 
that early hour, that Nature seemed to have folded her 
hands, and to be rapt in devotion. 

As we drove on, our friend grew talkative. He has 
been a prominent Democratic politician of New Hamp- 
shire, was a graduate of Harvard, and is a lawyer of 
large practice. Disgusted with politics, he long ago 
withdrew from active political life. But he keeps posted, 
and, as he talked, the fire of his wrath burned fiercely, 
and he grew confidential. 

He told us how much Hon. —— —— spent to get 
into Congress, and how much he made, and how he 
made it, after he got there—how “one-half the con- 
vention that nominated him were so drunk that it took 
the other half to hold them up”—how caucuses were 
“managed by half a dozen, who came with the slate al- 
ready made*up, and the business cut and dried”—how 
corrupt political rings held the situation, and defied all 
efforts to put honest men into office—and then entreat- 
ed us to desist from our efforts to obtain the suffrage for 
women, “lest they also come into this place of torment.” 
And then, before we reached Exeter, he neutralized his 
entreaty by saying, passionately, and with unmistakable 
sincerity, “I do wish the women of Epping would go to 
town meetings! We might have a decent meeting if 
they would, for they would put that barrel of ale out of 
the town-house the first thing, and the men would be- 
have themselves if the women were there looking on!” 

Ah, dear sir, the moment we found you were flounder- 
ing in our net, didn’t we tighten it about you, and re- 
morselessly show you just where you were to be landed ? 
And, while we were listening so sweetly, didn’t we 


carefully jot down in our note-book all the grim facts, | 


and hideous statistics, and sickening details, of which 


you put us in possession? And shall we not use them | 


remorselessly against you in some future Woman’s Con- 
vention in the Granite State, for your overthrow and 
that of your brethren? Wait and see! 

If we came home sick, having found out for the first 
time, like Carlyle, that “we possessed such an aboominable 
thing as a stoomach,” ought all sympathy to have been 
refused us? And was it just fair that the dear friend to 
whom we confidentially revealed our gastric trouble, 
should bluff us with the reply, “I am glad you are sick. 
It restores my faith in you, asa woman and a human 
being. Ihad come to believe you were a bit of anima- 
ted granite.” 

We got well instanter, and, “making the best of it,” 
have resumed our character of “animated granite,”—a 
role we like, and intend to play to the end. 





The venerable Sarah M. Grimke, of Hyde Park, write 

a brief note to the JOURNAL, which we give entire :— 
Hype Park, MaAss., Aug. 29, 1870, 

Iwas shocked at the manner in which Emma Wil- 
liams is mentioned in the few lines prefacing the extract 
from her letter. Every one who has spoken of it feels just 
as Ido. How any man or woman could refer to her in 
that barbarous language, “a notorious woman,” I am 
wholly at a loss to comprehend. The extract is deeply 
touching, humiliating and instructive. If the writer of 
that preface had asked herself the question, “What hath 
made you to differ?” she must, I think, have felt that in 
similar circumstances, under similar temptations, she 
might have been an “Emma Williams.” Cannot you 
write a few lines about it, administering agentle but ear- 
nest reproof? 

There is a misstatement in the same paper, I think, 
about Commodore Vanderbilt. You say his late gift 
was the first he ever made for a benevolent pu ‘ 
He gave one hundred thousand dollars to the Sanitary 
Commission, and fifty thousand to some other equally 
good object, during the war. Ought not this grave mis- 
take to be rectified ? Yours cordially, 

8. M. GRimKe. 

We wrote the offensive prefatory remarks ourself, us- 
ing the current language of the press, without any oth- 
er thought in so doing than to state the social position 
of the poor woman. She had, before her generous offer 
to assist in founding a “Magdalen asylum,” been brought 
very prominently before the people of Kansas by her 
deeds, some worthy, and some very unworthy, which had 
called forth almost universal newspaper comment. 
This we had observed, watching the press with 
special reference to woman, and we used the adjective 
“notorious,” with no thought of opprobrium, or even of 
contempt. For our heart ached for the remorseless 
sorrow that we knew lay back of her touching language, 
and at the hopelessness of her condition, and that of 
her unfortunate class, in the present state of society. 
If to any one the language we used conveyed any sug- 
gestion of proscription, or condemnation, no one can re- 
gret it more penitently than ourself. “Who hath made 
you to differ?” is a question that comes home to us 
hourly. Not only in regard to our fallen sisters, whom 
the world in atheistic parlance calls “lost,” but, as in 
passing through the city, we look in faces traced all 
over with the easily deciphered hieroglyphics of crime, 
sorrow, and defeat in the great battle of life. 

We are glad to correct our error in regard to Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. Weknew of his Sanitary Commis- 
sion donation, but had forgotten it. He also gave the 
government a steamer in its sorest time of need, when 
great as was its money value, the want of it was greater 
than the worth of it. 


a 


“LIVING OUT.” 


A girl correspondent, writing from Manchester, N. H., 
queries whether the experiences are genuine, which are 
being recorded on the inside of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
under the general caption, ‘‘An Experiment.” We can 
assure her that they are. But “O.” is trying her “ex- 
periment” ina section where the conventionalities of 
New York and Brooklyn do not ovtain, and where the 
line of demarkation 1s not sharply drawn between the 
“lady” who hires, and the “lady” who is hired. That 
makes a large part of the difference between “O.’s” ex- 
perience, and that recorded below by our Manchester 
friend :— 

A friend of mine tried a similar experiment. She is 
about twenty-four, and until she went to Brooklyn, N. 
Y., had always lived at home in the northern part of 
New York. She is intelligent, industrious, exquisitely 
neat, and understands housework thoroughly. When 
at home, she is considered “as good as anybody.” In 
Brooklyn, it tovuk her nearly a year to find a family 
where she was treated with decency. While waiting 
for a situation, she supported herself by sewing, which 
with her is certainly a fine art. 

Her first situation was in a new y | family living on 
Lafayette Avenue. She was allowed the usual privilege 
of one afternoon out each week. The other afternoons 
and evenings she was expected to sit in the kitchen 
with an ignorant, dirty Irish cook, and a still more ig- 
norant and dirtier Irish coachman. At night she was 
obliged to sleep with the same cook, and Biddy was so 
filthy in her personal habits,and smelt so offensively, 
that my friend was obliged to leave in less than a week. 
I am glad to say she is now at work, and has been for 
the last year, where her services are appreciated. 

I have been a workingwoman all my life, and the 
greater part of my friends belong to the “laboring class- 
es.” The reason my friends are unwilling to do 
housework is because so few ladies are willing to re- 
member that a servant has rights which a rich woman 
is bound to respect. : 

Can’t you say something on this side of the question 
in the JouRNAL? Pardon me for this intrusion. 
promise not to bore you again in a long time. 

Retract that promise, for it is you, and your friends, 
who must aid in the discussion of the question. That 
there is great wrong on the part of “mistresses”—we do 
not like the word, but use it because it is in vogue—we 
admit very frankly; that there is great mis-doing on the 
part of “help,” is also true. How is this condition of 
things to be remedied? How are the women who need, 
and who hire help in their families, and the women 
who hire themselves out to service, to come to a better 
understanding? That is the question to be solved. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


Our readers will perceive, by consulting the Western 
Department, that our efficient general Western agent, 
A. J. Boyer, has established branch offices in Chicago 
and St. Louis. The Chicago office is in the school-fur- 
nishing establishment of Geo. SaxeRwoop, 105 East 
MADISON STREET. The St. Louis office is the OFFICE 
or “Diz NEVE WELT,” 211 MARKET STREET. Mr. Boy- 
er may be addressed at either of these offices, or at 
Dayton, Ouro. Let our Western friends everywhere 
coéperate with Mr. Boyer, who will leave no measures 
untried to advance the cause of Woman Suffrage in the 
West. He will keep our readers informed of his move- 
ments, and of his own achievements, as of those of 
others. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Our correspondent, Mrs. Cole, is badly off, though as 
one usually has the “chills” alternating with the “ague,” 
we think she has been in an enviable condition during 
most of this purgatorial summer. Hear her:— 

If my manuscript shakes the type, do not think it is 
“spirits” —it is only “ague,” but there is quinine enough 
in it to keep it quiet. When Burns called the tooth-ache 
“the hell of all diseases,” he spake like a fool—‘ague” 
would have cured him of his delusion. I have been 
sick with this tormenting “personal earthquake” since 
the Indianapolis convention, June 9th; have not stirred 
from the house since. 


The New York Nation speaks of Wendell Phillips as 
“entirely mastered by his talent for vituperative oratory 
and acrid criticism of everything and everybody.” We 
do not complain that Mr. Phillips receives criticism and 
abuse. His friends have long ago come to look for that, 
and would think he was deteriorating in honesty or sin- 
cerity if he failed to receive the usual quantity. But that 
the charge should have come from the Nation, always 
hypercritical and morbidly fault-finding, and which exists 
in a state of chronic dissatisfaction with everybody and 
everything—this it is that grieves us. 


In a recent letter of hints to workingwomen, the 
New York Evening Post closes with the following ad- 
vice:—“If you have a good offer, marry; in so doing, 
you will exchange many masters for one.” 

Our advice to the same class of women, and to all wo- 
men, is this:—Never marry a man, whose manner, or 
speech, or principle, hint at the idea that he is to be the 
“master” of his wife. A “master,” who is an employer, 
you can quit on due notice, and try another—but quit- 
ting a husband, even for reasons that earth and Heaven 
will justify, is serious and disastrous business. Marry a 
husband—not a ‘‘master.” 


The Earl of Shaftesbury says that “if his Holiness the 
Pope had a wife, she would not allow him for an hour to 
remain in the belief that he was infallible.” If he had 
had a wife, he would never have settled into such idio- 
cy, or lunacy. His wife would have taught him long 
ago, that he was a poor erring human being, like other 
men. And if she had failed to convince him of his falli- 
bility, his children would have compelled him to believe 
it. Our word for it, there is nothing like the children 
of now-a-days for taking a body down a peg cr two 
with their inquisitorial researches into one’s habits, and 
their relentless comparison of one’s precept and prac- 
tice. 

Mrs. A. G. Woolson closes an admirable article in the 
Boston Journal against “smoking,” with this bit of 
straight and honest talk :— 

While ladies are so limited in their choice of gentle- 
men friends, and so dependent for attentions upon the 
few they possess, they will not choose to tell them that 
their habits are disgusting, and that, considering the 
morality they profess and the tastes they indulge, they 
can only regard them as amiable brutes, to be tolerated 
merely Seaauee such a low range of thought and action 
is held respectable among men. This may be in their 
thoughts, but no French philosopher was needed to 
teach them that words, for their sex, were not meant to 
express thoughts, but to conceal them. So we suppose 
the world will go on, one-half smoking, and the other 
half despising them for it or it may be forgiving them, 
but always considering it as an offense against morals 
and manners. 


The introduction of a new author is always an event 
Although Europe has been pretty well drained of its 
fine writers,’one novelist of surpassing power has yet 
escaped the enterprising net of the translator. Mme. 
Marie Sophie Schwartz is Sweden’s first novelist. 
Through the translation of her works into the German, 
she has attained the highest position among its many 
gifted writers. In the year 1866 Kretjschmer’s transla- 
tion reached the 45th volume. Her works are accepted 
among the standard novels, and the circulation has been 
fairly enormous. Thus five European nations accord her 
that approval which is only due to transcendent merit— 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, Germany. Her 
translation into English will greatly extend the bounda- 
ries of her already wide popularity. Two of her most 
celebrated works, “Gold and Name,” “Birth and Edu- 
cation,’ will shortly be produced by the firm of Lee & 
Shepard, followed by other of her novels. These are 
translated by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown,who unite 
in their combined effort the Swedish and American na- 
tionalities. Mme. Schwartz was bornin Boraes, Sweden, 
and was the daughter of a merchant, Jacob Birath by 
name. His death left her at an early age in the care of a 
relative, with whom she received a superior education. 
She had intended to devote herself to the art of paint- 
ing, but the course of her genius took a different direc- 
tion. While in Stockholm she married the celebrated 
physiologist, Professor Gustave Magnus Schwartz. His 
death in 1828 removed the most insuperable obstacle to 
her career as a writer,as he was utterly opposed to artis- 
tic or literary occupations for women. Since his decease 
she has produced an astonishing number of works and 
secured a very wide celebrity. 











“AUDACIOUS FIBBING.” 


The Chicago Advance of last week gives us the fol- 
lowing complimentary notice :— 

“Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, in an editorial article in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, says that the opponents of the 
Woman Suffrage movement ‘never show, nor attempt 
to show, a reason why a woman should be disfranchised 
because she is a woman. It would be entirely safe to 
offer a high reward for any one who after this can beat 
Mr. B. in audacious fibbing. It must be that some of 
his coéditors in the JouRNAL know how silly and false 
such statements are. For the sake of. their cause they 
ought to look after him.” 

Disregarding personalities irrelevant to the point at 
issue, we ask the Advance, as an act of justice, to pub- 
lish the following brief demonstration of the exactitude 
of the statement which it calls “audacious fibbing.” 

Our government is based upon the theory that all hu- 
man beings are possessed of personal rights, including 





the right of self-defense. “That to secure these rights, | 
government [an organized system of self-defense] is in- 
stituted among men, deriving its just powers from the | 
consent of the governed.” 

Now women are human ‘beings, women have person- | 
al rights, women are governed. Political consent is 
suffrage. How can women be excluded from political 
consent without violation of the principle of representa- 
tive government? Evidently only upon one of three 
suppositions, viz: Either— 

1st. Women are physically incapable of voting at 
all. Or— 

2d. Intellectually incapable of voting wisely. Or— 

3d. Morally incapable of voting honestly. 

Now we have never yet seen, in the Advance, or any- 
where else, an attempt to prove either one of these 
three propositions. 

Every other class of disfranchised persons is excluded 
for one of these three reasons. For instance— 

ist. Minors. Infants are physically incapable of 
voting. Later, they are intellectually and morally im- 
mature. When they have reached mental and moral 
maturity, male minors are enfranchised—why not fe- 
male minors also ? 

2d. Idiots and lunatics. These are intellectually in- 
capable, and therefore excluded. 

3d. Criminals. These are considered morally inca- 
pable, and therefore excluded. 

We call upon the Advance “to show, or attempt to 
show, a reason why a woman should be disfranchised, 
because sheis a woman.” Is she physically, intellectu- 
ally, or morally incapable ? H. B. B. 

SOUTHERN WOMEN’S BUREAU. 

Several months ago, this organization was established 
in this city—New York—for the assistance of Southern 
women who desire to be educated in the various profes- 
sions and arts, and also to aid those who are already suffi- 
ciently cultured to accept positions of trust and respon- 
sibility in procuring a proper opportunity for their uses, 
and a pecuniary return therefor, and to benefit the 
thousands of our women, who, through the progress of 
recent events, have been left in circumstances which re- 
quire the utmost effort of brain and hands to secure the 
comforts of life. 

The Bureau will also render such counsel, aid and in- 
formation as shall make the actual life of cultured work 
ingwomen a blessing to themselves, and redound to the 
honor of all womanhood. Information is furnished gra- 
tuitously, through the office, as to the best and least ex- 
pensive methods of acquiring the various professions 
which are suitable for women, and also for procuring 
situations for competent musicians, writers, teachers, 
physicians, reporters, etc. Aid and friendly counsel is 
given in regard to transportation, and in securing either 
temporary or permanent homes for those who seek the 
means of livelihood, and are strangers in the city. 

The Bureau does not propose to furnish servants, nor 
are its benefits intended for any but Southern women. 
Very many letters have been received from women of 
other portions of the country, and no difference is made 
in replying to their queries. There are, however, excep- 


itions. The necessity has long been felt, by many South- 


ern women in New York, for such an organization, 
through which might be aided, those who could not be 
reached by private letters. This Bureau meets this want, 
and represents the interests of those in the South who 
are making, for the first time, an effort to become com- 
petitors in the field now open to their sex. 

That there is a strong feeling of animosity existing in 
the minds of @ majority of the women of the South 
against their Northern sisters, is a well-known fact, and 
to bring these discordant elements together, and create 
harmony, by extending courtesies and facilities, and to 
encourage the acceptance of the proffered benefits, is the 
aim of this Bureau. 

BRANCH OFFICES 
are being established in various places throughout the 
South and West, and by constant and unceasing effort 
through the press and correspondence, the society ex- 
pects to become sufficiently well known to succor many 
who are now ignorant of its existence. The WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL has been, and will continue to be, the special 
organ of the society in the North and West, as the 
Standard is in New York city. 
THE BOOKS OF THE BUREAU 

show a long list of the names of those who have applied 
for advice, and not a few have found permanent work 
through this channel. 

As the association has made arrangements by which 
its applicants may secure tuition in the various profes- 
sions at reduced rates, numbers have taken advan- 
tage of the fact, and the suciety will be represented in 
many different ways the coming winter, by a class of 
people who have heretofore been unknown to us. 

Southern women, as intelligent educated workers, will 
be a novelty, but their appearance in the ranks of the 
bread-winners will be hailed with joy by all who wish 
the future prosperity of the South, and the emancipa- 
tion of women from the thraldom of custom. 

Believing that the time is rapidly approaching when 
the “title of nobility will be attached to cultivated labor,” 
it is the intention of the members of the Southern Wo- 
men’s Bureau to advocate active employment, and the 
study of professions by all who will care to wear, in the 
future, the royal emblem of labor and success. 

That women may be better prepared to accept these 
benefits, it has been decided to advocate reform in the 
dress of intelligent workers, and as one of the ways by 
which the society hopes to carry this point, a direct 
promise is demanded of each individual, that no re- 
proach shall come upon the society by reason of inca- 
pacity, from excessive and ill-timed fashionable dress. 

Every day, there is being developed a more liberal 
feeling towards women as workers, and when, as a sex, 
they find out what one of the Executive Committee dis- 
covered a short time since, that their dress keeps them 





out of employment, tliey will take steps to adopt plainer 
apparel, more adapted to business, than the perishable 
finery and numerous ornaments worn by all classes of 
American women. 

An officer of the Bureau applied at one of the public 
libraries for a position for a Southern woman, which 
had been vacated by a male clerk, and was pained and 
astonished to know that the dress of a woman unfitted 
her for the place. “A woman can do this work as well 
as a man,” said the librarian, “if she could be persuaded 
to wear clothing that would not subject her to remark, 
and w.u'd allow her the use of her arms to get down 
books.” 

Is not this sufficient to satisfy women, that they must, 
by an act of wisdom which will lighten their burdens in 








in vain. Wherever she went she relieved suffering and 
cheered sorrow. Her life was one long series of acts 
of kindness and unostentatious charity. Everybody 
loved her. So far as we know, she never alienated a 
friend and never made an enemy. 

Mrs. Blackwell will be long remembered in New Jer- 
sey for her testimony at the polls on the occasion of 
General Grant’s election. In company with her daugh- 
ter-in-law, Lucy Stone, and leaning upon the arm of her 
son, the venerable lady, aged 74, walked quietly to the 
place of voting in Roseville, and offered a straight Repub- 
lican ticket. The Inspectors of Election received it re- 
spectfully, but declined to let it be deposited in the 
box. 

When a majority of the wives and mothers of Amer- 


more ways than one, secure for themselves recognition ica who cherish the same conservative religious opin- 
and compensation from the stronger class, who now | ions, and exhibit the same domestic fidelity as Mrs 
withhold work on the ground of incompetence from ser- | Blackwell, awaken to a similar sense of political and 


vitude to fashionable dress ? 
THE OFFICERS OF THE BUREAU. 

Charlotte Fowler Wells, the President of the South- 
ern Women’s Bureau, is a Northern woman, who has 
been for more than thirty years a professor of the sci- 
ence of Phrenology, and a strong advocate of the eleva- 
tion of her sex. She is a lady of noble character and 
winning appearance. Present at all the meetings, she 
occupies the prominent position, and is listened to with 
respectful attention by her younger, though not less en- 
thusiastic assistants. On her right are the Executive 
Committee, composed of persons remarkable in their va- 
rious intellectual professions. First, is Mrs. Charlotte 
Wilbour, President of Sorosis, and as earnest in the one 
as the other position, and doing all in her power to ad- 
vance the standard of her sex by giving them every fa- 
cility granted to American citizens. Near Mrs. Wilbour 
is Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Longstreet, and Mrs, Coleman. Over 
there is sitting Mrs. Townsend, who carefully talks 
finance and holds the position of Treasurer of the socie- 
ty. Sheis the wife of Mr. John D. Townsend, the law- 
yer, who has tendered his professional services to the 
Bureau, and forwards its interests by every means in his 
power. Mrs. Burns, the phonographer, and former as- 
sistant editor of the Woman’s Advocate, a lively little 
woman, is present, and with her the Recording Secretary, 
Miss Carter, who is also a phonographer. Both these 
ladies are Southerners, as is also the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Holloway. There are in all twenty-two 
resident members, besides eight or ten honorary mem- 
bers, and the names of as many more persons are on 
the table to be balloted. Owing to the recent resigna- 
tion of the Vice President, Miss Shanks, that office is 
now vacant. Mrs. Wilbour has been nominated her 
successor, and will be elected at the next meeting. It 
is the intention of the Bureau to hold 

A SOUTHERN WOMEN’S CONVENTION 

in this city, in October, and letters have been written to 
residents of all the Southern States to respond to the 
invitation. It is proposed to thus draw together the 
representative women of the South, and, in conjunction 
with friends here, adopt measures best calculated to ed- 
ucate the sex for the part they are to play in the drama 
of life. It is hoped in this way to awaken interest in all 
classes of Southern society, and to further the cause of 
education and the pecuniary independence of Southern 
women. Laura C, HoLLoway. 

NEW YORK. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BLACKWELL.—At Rockaway, Long Island, August 
22, Mrs. Hannah Blackwell, in the 78th year of her age, 
formerly resident in Cincinnati, lately of Roseville, 
New Jersey. 

The mother of Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, 
who are so honorably identified with the admission of 
woman into the medical profession—of Samuel C. and 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell—of Henry B. Blackwell 
and Lucy Storfe—deserves commemoration for her own 
sake. She was not only a woman of lovely and noble 
qualities, but one of a class of women who are not pub- 
licly identified with the Woman Suffrage movement, and 
yet who are deeply interested in its success. 

Mrs. Blackwell’s life fulfilled the most conservative 
conception of the sphere of women. For many years 
she made her husband and children happy in the most 
affectionate and trustful. domestic relations. As wife 
and widow, she was the presiding genius of a beautiful 
home. She reared nine sons and daughters to vigorous 
and useful maturity. She was a consistent and active 
member of the Presbyterian church from childhood to 
the time of her death, and never wavered in her adher- 
ence to the literal verities of the Calvinistic faith. 

Yet with conservative opinions and ardent religious 
feelings, she united genial sympathies and freedom of 
thought upon moral and political questions. In the 
best sense of the word she was a constructive radical. 

Prior to 1832, Mrs. Blackwell and her husband (the 
latter, a sugar-refiner of Bristol, England,) were active 
abolitionists and supporters of Clarkson and Wilber- 
force. 

In New York, from 1832 to 1838, they were Identified 
with the early American anti-slavery movement. Whe 
Samuel Hanson Cox, D. D., and his brother, Abraham 
L. Cox, M. D., were mobbed for their abolition opinions, 
they found temporary refuge at the country house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blackwell, near Newtown, Long Island 
where they remained for more than a week in strict se- 
clusion, their lives being in imminent peril. 

In Cincinnati and at Walnut Hills, after 1838, having 
then sustained an irreparable loss in the sudden death 
of her beloved husband, Mrs. Blackwell gathered her 
children around her, and maintained her household 
amid severe pecuniary embarrassment, with a cheerful- 
ness, energy and fortitude which enlisted the admiration 
of her friends. For years she was neighbor and friend 
of the venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher. 

The leading trait in her character was active benevo- 





lence. No poor or needy person ever appealed to her 


social responsibility, the Woman Suffrage movement 
will be an accomplished fact. 











ADVERTISING NOTES. 


Dr. W. H. Carpenter makes the treatment of catarrh 
a specialty. He has in his possession, certificates of 
people well known in this community, whom he has 
successfully treated for this almost universal ailment. 
Send to him for some of these vouchers, and for a state- 
ment of his method and his experience in this line of 
the healing art. His address can be found by consult- 
ing our advertising columns. 











NEVER was such a revolution in the eating world created as by 
the introduction of the Halford Table Sauce, now sold by every 
grocer, and in use by nearly every family. They who have had it 
once will on no account be without it; and they who have not 
yet, for only fifty cents, obtained a bottle of the best relish ever 
put upon a table, make haste to follow the wise example of their 
neighbors.—Boston Journal. 


Sold from Portland to San Francisco.—Harper's Magazine. 
Best article in use.—Harper’s Weekly. 

No gentleman’s table should be set without it.—Frank Leshe’s. 
For family use preferable to all others.— Atlantic Monthly. 
Highly recommended by physicians.—New York Evening Poet. 


There would be few dyspeptics, and no grumblers, if, with good 
lunches or meals, people would invariably season their food with 
the famous Halford Table Sauce.— Boston Post. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms bey pee J and special inducements to cash customers. 
Remember the number, 106 Tremont street, first floor, the 
most convenient Paes in the city. 








Sune 11. m OHN D. CLAPP & CO. 
BLINDNESS, 
DEAFNESS, 
CATARRH. 


Ww. iH. CARPENTER, M. D., 
RESIDENCE AND CONSULTING ROOMS, 
No. 15 Rollins Street, Boston. 

Dr. C. devotes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 
ment of Catarrh, and all diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and 
Lungs. 
. OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. ® 

Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JourNAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. 6m—eow Sept. 3. 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust inthe room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a — of AIR, 
which is made to pass over the surface of carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 T PLE PLACE, ly 





HENRY MAYO & CO, | 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, : Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. ~_ 
DANIEL 8S. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAIR-CUTTER & WIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on, 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
atisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m July 16 


MRS. LEYON, 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles stre: in th health to 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Ashi, Dyepepa 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels’ vad Gener 
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Miscellany. 


“SHOT THROUGH THE HEART; DEAD.” 


“ ‘Shot through the heart. Dead.’ 
re was no more to be said.”’ 


That was his epitaph. That was all, 

Set down in the corporal’s hasty scrawl] 

Of the wounded and missing. There you read 
Merely—*Shot through the heart. Dead.” 


He was killed in the first attack, 

When the Austrian centre was driven back. 

You could have seen he was badly hurt 

By the purple blood on the scarlet shirt ; 

But he struggled on in some wonderful manner 
Until he had seized on the Austrian banner, 

But as soon as he seized it down he fell, 

Yet he managed to drag it down as well, 

And e’en with the effort he was sped, 

And tumbled. “Shot through the heart. Dead.” 


The battle passed over the place where he lay, 
Cold and white in the gory clay; 

For foot to foot and hand to hand, 

Though the Austrians made a desperate stand, 
We pushed them back, we cut them down, 
And planted our flag in the captured town! 








He was an Englishman, so they said— 

A volunteer with the shirt of red 

Worn by those Garibaldi led. 

Well, he was “Shot through the heart. Dead!” 


Lo! when we opened his shirt and vest, 
We found a woman’s name on his breast. 
The Austrian’s bullet had chanced to hit 
Just where the woman’s name was writ; 
We noted the track of the fatal lead, 

As he lay “Shot through the heart. Dead.” 


One of the first to perish was he 

In the cause of Italian liberty. 

We buried him just outside the town, 

Under the shades of the olives brown, 

And wrote on the cross we placed at his head— 
“English. Shot through thesheart. Dead.” 





A WIFE’S STORY. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


| Continued.] ; 

We had a busy summer, Mary Ann Willis and 1; for 
in everything she shared my labors. There were webs 
of cotton to be made up; delicate embroideries to fash- 
ion; shining siks and misty muslins to be submitted to 
the skillful hands of the city dressmaker we sent for to 
be the presiding genius of our undertakings. I was to 
Jay aside my mourning on my wedding day, and wear 
thenceforth the garments of youth and joy. This re- 
quired an entire refurnishing of my wardrobe. So the 
busy, happy summer passed on, with its magical splen- 
dors, its airs of balm, its calm grandeur of sunrisings, its 
fiery golden and crimson pomp of sunsets, its white 
moons, and still, dewy nights. 

Three days before the one appointed for our wedding 
my lover came. This was at my request, that I might 
have his assistance in arranging everything for my de- 
parture. It was my wish to install Mary Ann Willis, 
rerft-free, in the home which I never could consent to 
sell, and was unwilling to rent to strangers who were 
incapable of prizing or respecting its old associations. 
This plan gave her pleasure as well as myself, for she 
had become warmly attached to the place. 

She was to retain Janet, the old servant, who had 
been with me for ten years; and all things would be 
preserved, as nearly as possible, in their former condi- 
tion. When this had been settled, and my little prop- 
erty secured—as Dr. Bartholemew insisted it should be 
—to myself; when we had paid together our last visit to 
the grave where my father slept in peace beside his lost 
Rachel—where the flowers were still fresh, and the trees, 
their roots nourished in that soil so rich with dead hu- 
manity, waved greenly as in June, all was done, and we 
went home to spend our last evening before we should 
be made one forever. 

“Indulge me, Kathie,” Dr. Bartholemew had whis 
pered, as we went into the house, while the last sunset 
rays kindled the windows till they glowed like flames; 
“J want to see you to-night in your bridal robes. To- 
morrow there will be so much confusion, so little 
time.” 

I slipped away quietly and put on my wedding gear, 
and then I went down the staircase in the gathering 
gloom, and sought him where he sat alone in the old 
parlor, with its wainscottings of carven oak. 

The west window was open, and he leaned out of it 
watching the changing clouds. I went up to him, and 
he turned round and opened his arms. 

“No, you would crush me!” I laughed. 

“So I should. Stand there a moment, and let me see 
the vision before it fades. I want to remember it when 
Kathie andI have grown old. Bright golden hair; eyes 
of heayen’s own azure; pink cheeks; slight girlish fig- 

“ure. I think I never told my bride before how fair and 
lovely she is in my eyes. But she does not seem real to- 
night. That fluttering robe makes her look white and 
misty, liké a spirit. I fear to touch her, lest she should 
vanish into thin air. Her very laugh sounds hollow, 
and has a ghostly quaver to it. Go away, Kathie, and 
come back in such garb that I shall not be afraid of 
you.” 

My heart beat with a very human warmth as I ran up 
the stairs. As he said, he had never spoken to me be- 
fore of my face or form; and it pleased me to hear that 
in his eyes I seemed so fair. 

We had never sat up so late together as we did that 
night. I fancy neither of us felt inclined tosleep. We 


~ gat hand in hand, with thoughts going back into the 


self of my health. 


morrow and no rose. Good-night, Kathie Ward; it will 
be Kathie Bartholemew to-morrow.” 
I went away from him, and soon sleep, happy and 


his footsteps pacing to and fro across the piazza be- 
neath my window. I know not when he sought his pil- 
low. 

He looked well and happy on the morrow, as if he 
had kept no vigils. So intense a light was in his dark 
gray eyes that I hardly dared to meet them. His lips 
were set in tense curves. His hold on my hand was 
strong. 

We were married. 

Mary Ann Willis helped me fold away my white robes 
and put on my travelling dress in tearful silence. When 
all was done she came up to me and pressed her soft lips 
to my cheek. There was deep earnestness in her 
voice: 

“God bless you, Kathie! You have been agood child 
to me, and I would give more than one year of my rem- 
nant of life to insure your happiness.” 

“Don’t you think it is sure? Am I not a good man’s 
wife ?” 

“Yes, child, you are a wife—a good man’s wife; but 
marriage, scarcely less than birth, is the beginning of a 
new life. You will have to learn something circum- 
stances have never yet taught you—to submit! It must 
come. Will you learn it by hard lessons, or easy? You 
have a fond heart, Kathie, but it is proud, and your will 
is strong. Forgive me, but I believe I feel for you al- 
most as your mother would.” 

For a moment her words saddened me; but when I 
felt the tender touch of Dr. Bartholemew’s hand as he 
put me into the carriage, and met his fond eyes, I 
thought, with a smile at her simplicity, 

“As if his will and mine could ever clash—as if we did 
not love each other far too dearly to have need of any 
such word as submit!” 


It was almost nightfall the next day when we reached 
Philadelphia. I was too weary to notice the streets 
through which we rode from the depot, and very glad I 
felt when we stopped at last before a handsome but un- 
ostentatious house, and, handing me from the carriage, 
my husband said: 

“This is home, Kathie. Welcome, my wife!” 

“Shall I see your mother at once?” I asked, as we 
went into the hall. 

“I believe I will take you up stairs first. She is wait- 
ing for us in the drawing-room, I suppose, and I think 
you will feel better to take off your wrappings.” 

This chilled mea little. I had never had a mother 
since I was old enough to remember. Perhaps I had 
been idle enough to imagine that my husband’s mother 
would be all tome that my own might have been. I 
had pictured her as meeting us in the hall; kissing us; 
weeping over us, possibly; calling me her daughter. I 
believe I had prepared a pretty little gush of sentiment 
for the occasion on my own behalf. The reality was so 
different from all this! I walked wearily up stairs and 
threw myself on a lounge in my own room, too discom- 
posed even to notice with what tender care and mem- 
ory of my every whim or fancy all had been arranged 
for my coming. Our trunks followed us immediately, 
and when mine had been set down, my husband asked if 
he could help me in finding something to put on, for he 
should like me to change my dress before I went down 
stairs. 

I was half tempted to remonstrate at first—to ask 
him if his mother was so exacting that she could not re- 
ceive me, after a day of fatiguing travel, without an 
evening toilet; but I loved him too well, and had been 
married too short a time to be willing to displease him; 
so I only said :— 

“T am so tired!” 

“I know it, love. Were it not that my mother is 
waiting to see you, you should have your tea up here, 
and retire at once. As itis, you would not mind the 
trouble of changing your dress if you knew how anxious 
I am that she should admire you at first sight as much 
as I did.” 

I made no further objections. I bathed my face, ar- 
ranged my hair, and put on a handsome blue silk, with 
pretty, delicate laces. Despite my fatigue, I was re- 
warded by the thanks and kiss which awaited me, and 
the look of pride on my husband’s face as he took me 
down stairs and into the spacious drawing-room. 

At nearly its other extremity a large, stately-looking 
woman, dressed in a heavy-falling purple satin, sat, as if 
enthroned, in a high-backed crimson chair. She re- 
minded me of a queen awaiting homage from her sub- 
jects. I felt conscious of being awkward and ill at ease 
as she rose and advanced a little to meet us. Owen— 
for so my husband had taught me to call him—led me 
along, and through a certain dizzy feeling that threat- 
ened to sweep out sight and sound, I heard him say :— 

“Mother, this is Kathie—your daughter.” 

I suppose I gave her my hand, for I felt the cool touch 
of hers on my fingers. Her lips just brushed my cheek. 
I heard her measured tones— : 

“Welcome, Mrs. Bartholemew!” And to save my life 
I could say nothing more than “Thank you,” as I drop- 
ped into an easy chair which my husband considerately 
placed for me, and listened with surprise to him talking 
gayly to his mother—narrating little incidents of our 
journey, and actually thawing her grave features into a 
smile. 

Presently dinner was announced, and she led the way 
into the dining-room, while I followed with Owen, a lit- 





tle comforted by the tender, reéssuring pressure of his 


“Here Iam,” he said laughingly, “proving my fitness I was considering what I ought to do, my husband 
to be trusted with you by keeping you up till past mid- spoke for me:— 

night! I must send you away, orI shall have a lily to- ' 

tired.” 


restful, closed my eyes. The last sound I heard was of the viands more delicious than any that had ever before 
| greeted my eyes or my palate, I found it impossible to 


| one or two tears dropped into the wine in which I drank 


‘a while by myself ? But I knew by my husband’s look 


' cises, so I sat and tried to make conversation. Did I 





“Will you take the head of the table, Mrs. Barthole- 


I was too much startled to answer at once, and while 


“You had better to-night, dear mother; Kathie is very 


I was tired; and I had thought, an hour before, I was 
very hungry; but though the dinner was more elegant, 


eat. Something seemed to choke me. Iam afraid that 


my own health. 
After dinner was over we went back into the dfawing- 
room. What would I not have given to steal away 


that this was not to be permitted in the order of exer- 


not pity the Israelites in that hour? They were not 
the only ones who have been sent forth to make bricks | 
without straw. 

After a while Madame Bartholemew remarked, in a 
pause of the talk, 

“Perhaps you will sing for me, my dear? If you aré 
not too tired, it would give me great pleasure. I am 
very fond of music, and I have looked forward with 
much anticipation to the presence of a younger lady 
than myself, who would make the house a little live- 
lier.” 

“I do not sing.” I am afraid I answered stiffly. 

“Will you play for me, then ?” 

“T do not play. I am not musical. I have no accom- 
plishments. Did not Dr. Bartholemew tell you that 
his choice was an unformed country girl ?” 

I saw her cast a glance at him — partly, I thought, of 
inquiry; partly of vexation. He came to my relief in- 
stantly :— 

“Kathie underrates herself, dear mother. At least 
you will find that she is thoroughly educated, and pos- 
sesses many acquirements of more value than music or 
dancing to the happiness of our home.” 

I do not think it was an agreeable evening to any of 
us. How different it was from my fond maiden dream- 
ings of my home-coming! I believe we were all glad 
when the tea was brought in, and my fatigue gave us a 
fit excuse for separating. That night the pale, proud 
face of Owen’s mother, with the black hair oversweep- 
ing the passionless brow, haunted my very dreams. 

Time went on, and where was the happiness I had 
pictured so fondly through months of hoping and wait- 
ing? It was there, perhaps, anchored in Owen’s heart, 
sheltered by his love. But I could not realize it—my 
life had so many petty vexations. I did not like Mad- 
ame Bartholomew. That is phrasing it too weakly. I 
believe in my heart I hated her. At first I made some 
slight attempts to please her. I had suspected that she 
desired still to remain mistress of her son’s household; 
so I had quietly given up to her the place of honor at 
the table, and seduously avoided interfering with any of 
her former prerogatives. For this I had expected at 
least silent gratitude—I was not prepared to have her 
assume that she was doing me a favor—relieving me 
from a charge for which natural incapacity, no less than 
youth and inexperience, rendered me unfit. 

I wrote now and then to Mary Ann Willis, and I 
know my letters must have saddened her, for I wrote of 
anything rather than my own life. I was too proud to 
complain, too honest too feign a satisfaction and happi- 
ness which I did not feel. Sometimes I thought of her 
words, and wondered whether I might*not be to blame 
for the existing state of affairs. I could not, however, 
bring myself to feel that I was. I said to myself that it 
was all the fault of that cold, proud, domineering wo- 
man. If she were but out of the way, Owen and I 
might be so happy. I believe my thoughts of her were 
almost murderous. I longed, I fear, for her to die, to re- 
move forever the black shadow that stood betwixt me 
and the sunlight. 

If I had only told my husband it would have been bet- 
ter. But I shut myself up in solemn silence. I was not 
going to complain to him of his own mother, I said, 
proudly. If he could not see, if our life was happy 
enough, as it seemed to be, for him, then let all rest. I 
forgot that in giving him myself I had given him a right 
to every thought of my heart. What is marriage if in 
the inner and most sacred life—the life of the soul—one 
is single still ? 

If I had been with him more constantly it might have 
been different; but his practice was a large one, and 
that fail a very sickly season. Fever was in the air. 
Malignant typhus was seizing unwilling victims, parch- 
ing their throats, maddening their brains, draining the 
springs of their lives. But the pestilence came not near 
our house, whence, I used to think, he would have been 
welcome to take one victim—her or me—I felt in my 
despair, as if it mattered little which. Owen worked in- 
cessantly. He would come home, not feverish—I could 
not have borne to see the fever-taint on him—but pale 
and worn; needing repose too much for me to disturb 
him with any petty vexations of my own. Sometimes 
he would say, as I sat beside him while he tried to 
snatch a few moments of rest, 

“This is but a dismal honey-moon for you, poor child! 
By-and-by I shall have more leisure to procure for you 
some of the pleasures I had planned; but you must have 
patience. It is a comfort, at least, that I can see your 
face when I come home, and have you to sit beside me 


as now.” 
[CONTINUED NEXT W EEK.| 





FasHions ONE HunpDRED YEARS AGoO.—The fol- 
lowing description of a couple, on their wedding day, in 
1770, is amusing and interesting: To begin with the 


—_ ——. 


past, forward into the future, tremblingly sounding hand. Her tones chilled me again, however. She asked | tered over with pomatum, and then sprinkled with a 
depths of joy, glancing at possible griefs, and feeling with such cool formality :— 
strong to bear any fate so that we met it together. At 
length, when the clock struck twelve, he bethoughthim- mew, or shall I relieve you ?” 


shower of white powder. The height of this tower was 
somewhat over a foot. One single white rosebud lay on 
its top, like an eagle on a haystack. Over her neck and 
bosom was folded a lace handkerchief, fastened in front 
with a bosom-pin, rather larger than a copper cent, con- 
taining her grandfather’s miniature set in virgin gold 

Her airy form was braced up in a satin dress, the sleeves 
as tight as the natural skin of the arm, with a waist 
formed by a bodice worn outside, whence the skirt 
flowed off, and was distended at the top of an ample 
hoop. Shoes of white kid, with peaked toes, and heels 
with two or three inches elevation, inclosed her feet 

and glittered with spangles as her little pedal members 
peeped curiously out. Now for the swain. His hair 
was sleeked back, and plentifully befloured, while his 
queue projected like a handle to a skillet. His coat was 
a sky-blue silk, lined with yellow; his long vest of 
white satin, embroidered with gold lace; his breeches of 
the same material, and tied at the knee with pink rib- 
bons. White silk stockings and pumps, with laces and 
ties of the same hue, completed the habiliments of his 
nether limbs. Lace ruffles clustered around his wrist 

and a portentous frill, worked in correspondence, and 
bearing the miniature of his beloved, finished his truly 
genteel appearance. . 


IS THERE SEX IN GUILT?! 


Among the most odious of all inequalities is that 
which gives to the same crime, committed under the 
same circumstances, a different degree of guilt and pun- 
ishment according to the social position which one holds, 
It was to equalize rights not only, but to equalize moral 
obligations, and to bring all men before the law, both 
for protection or punishment, on just the same footing 
—whether they are nobles, burghers, priests, or peas- 
ants—that the great Revolution in France was waged, 
and it is to moral and political equality that our Declar- 
ation of Independence in great part refers. 

We have happily abolished the distinctions which ex- 
isted in Europe. The law knows no distinctions be- 
tween one class and another in duties or crimes, or in 
rewards or penalties. The only invidious and unjust 
inequalities that yet exist, in law, are those between the 
sexes. Public sentiment still lags behind the just de- 
mands of the age on this subject. 

Women have no political rights, nor the same rights 
of property that men have. Public sentiment refuses 
t} woman the same opportunity to earn wealth which 
men have, but the law refuses to protect their earnings, 
as it does men’s earnings. Worse yet; public sentiment, 
following the medieval bias, gives to the same crimes, 
committed under the same circumstances, a greater de- 
gree of guilt, if committed by woman, than when com- 
mitted by man. 

Nor are very able and upright journals wanting which 
deliberately justify this unjust distinction. To treat im- 
purity in woman as more guilty than in man, is not 
so much to increase the responsibility of virtue on wom- 
an’s part, as to lighten the responsibility on man’s part. 

To make a woman more guilty than a man for doing 
the same acts, in the same circumstances, is a violation, 
not less of reason and natural justice, than of the divine 
teachings of the Word of God. There was no sex in 
crime in the old Hebrew code. It is remarkable, that 
in Oriental lands, under the glaring sun, and amid the 
fervid passions of Eastern people, and with such lax, or 
at least liberal marriage institutions, there should be 
found such simple justice in meting out punishment to 
domestic infidelity, alike to man and woman. Neither 
legislation nor public sentiment in our Christian nations 
has yet reached the level of that natural justice, as be- 
tween the sexes, which is found in the Mosaic institutes. 
Adultery was death to both man and woman. 

There is evidence that in our Saviour’s time public 
sentiment had already lapsed, or else, why should a 
woman taken in adultery be dragged before Christ, while 
the man went free? Yet the Lord refused, in every in- 
stance in which he was called to act in similar cases, to 
treat woman as more guilty than man for the same of- 
fenses.—H. W. Beecher, tn Christian Union. 


BARBARA BROOKE’S TAXES. 


“Here is Barbara Brooke, working like a beaver every 
day of her life. By hard labor, early and late—up in the 
morning at four, and in bed Heaven knows when—by 
going without butter on her bread or sugar in her tea, 
she had managed to get together money enough to buy 
a tiny house. Now what do you do you men, but pounce 
upon it? You don’t wait for her to move into it; 
before the doorsteps are laid or made you pounce upon 
it, and demand of her eighty cents taxes. Now, honest, 
as a man and a gentleman, don’t you think that is 
mighty mean ?”’ 

“Lud-a-massy! Don’t come down on me! I didn’t 
do it. I ain’t selectman.”’ 

“Yes, you are selectman. All men are selectmen. 
They select themselves out to make the laws, and that 
is the way they do it.” 

“But you must have tax laws, and you can’t make 
no choice about who owns the property. Law is law.” 
“But the law to tax property is no more inexorable 
than the law to protect property. You are under no 
stronger moral obligation to tax Barbara’s house, than 
you are to protect my garden. But you manage matters 
so that a whole herd of cows trampling through my 
grounds are invisible to you, and I must traverse three 
towns to be rid of them; but the moment poor Bar- 
bara has a roof over her head you turn all eyes to see, 
and all hands to grasp. Oh! aren’t you ashamed?” | 
“Well, itdon’t look generous like, | yum. But twon't 
be no great, one way or the other.” , 
Eighty cents, and that is the meanest of all. If it 
were eighty dollars it would be worth while. The best 
of it is that Barbara vows she won’t pay it. Here 
is “woman’s rights” with a will. 

“And indeed,” says Barbara, “I went up to Rob 
Jones’, and gave him such a jawin’ an’ scoldin’ as he 
niver had in his life. Payin’ taxes, indeed! I tould him 
whoever came in for ’em should never go out again! I 
have the tea-kettle on the stove, and it’s scalding water 
he should get in his face for the taxes!” And honest 
Barbara rocks back and forth, and makes the heavens 
ring with merriment at the idea of | puny man com- 
ing to demand her rightful money ; an: bara’s heart 
is strong, and her arm is brawny, and I think the man 
who troubles her is very likely to be in hot water.—Gail 
Hamilton, in Harper’s Bazar. 

THE most common error of men and women is that 
of looking for happiness somewhere outside of use 
work. It has never yet been found, and never w 
while the world stands. Of all the miserable human 
beings it has been our lot to know, they were the most 
wretched who had retired from useful employments, 10 
order to enjoy themselves. 

THERE is a meanness which has never been sufficleny 
ly seprobeted ; it is the meanness of indulging secon 
hand defamatory opinions of other people. Another 
meanness about which not enough has been said, is - 
ordinate demands for gratitude on the i of those W 
believe they have been of service to others. 


— $$$ 





paw Her locks were strained upward over an immense 
cushion, that sat like an incubus on her head, and plas- 


GOLDWIN SMITH.is suggested by the Iowa City Tri- 
bune for the Presidency of the lowa State University. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Lonpon, August, 1870. 

An American traveller, under ordinary circumstances, 
meets here only the Liberals—the English democracy— 
and the literary people, and, I may add, the literary 

ple for the most part belong to the democracy. 
Some of the nobility translate the classics, and, indeed, 
write original books, but the thinkers are mainly un- 
titled, and, fortunately, having an inborn reverence for 
inspirited fame. Heirs-apparent, as I take it, they ex- 
tend great courtesy to Americans, all of whom are 
rinces and peers of their native realm. So I may say 
at the outset that the Americans are above par value on 
British soil. One with any fair degree of cleverness re- 
ceives attentions here that he could not command at 
home. All who expect to see English or Scotch society, 
pring with them as a passport a letter of introduction 
from some literary acquaintance in America to certain 
friends he may happen to have here. This at once 
opens the closed English doors we hear so much of in 
America. And here let me say, the charge of indif- 
ferent hospitality and persistent reserve is as much a 
libel upon the English people as it is upon the New 
England people. Born and reared west of the Allegha- 
nies, with a range of domestication from Tennessee to 
Wisconsin, seven years ago I made my first visit to New 
England. To my surprise, I had never before found people 
so ready to discommode themselves to help me to any val- 
uable thing I wanted. But it was clearly apparent that 
they had no time to waste on me, and when I wished only 
to be entertained I felt decidedly in the way. I find very 
much the same condition of hospitality here. I came here 
especially desirous to see schools and systems of vee i 
to understand these long established and successful meth- 
ods of education ; to see the English Democrats, and espe- 
cially those interested in the woman movement—beyond 
this, to see the objects of interest in the fine arts ; I prom- 
ised myself not to be very much led away from these 
three interests. I landed in Glasgow, but stopping less 
than twenty-four hours, I brought away from it only the 
impression of a splendid commercia) city, and the view 
of far the loveliest park I have yet seen. At first glance 
Iseized one of the generic differences between the 
scenery of the Old World and New—corresponding very 
much to the differences I observed in the people of the 
two nations. Vast extent, magnitude, heavy, distinct 
lines, characterize our scenery; fullness and richness of 
detail, varied and minute beauties, characterize the scen- 
ery here, and, as I said, I find the same differences in 
the people. Our people are broad, high and deep, mas- 
sive but not fat, infinite in possibilities, and interesting, 
perhaps, in part, from the scope they give to the imagi- 
nation in supplying and filling in the details. People 
here know many more things, and are interested ina 
greater variety of schemes for human development, 
but life by no means moves in such strong-set, rapid 
currents as with us. Life, thought, here is rich, in Amer- 
ica big. American travellers here generally have some- 
thing of the air of having come not so much to under- 
stand the institutions of aristocratic society, as to 
strengthen their convictions of the superiority of Amer- 
ica. English people feel this a little, and yet they are 
most kindly tolerant of the egotism of our overgrown 
youth. They think of us as giants—a bit stupid, but of 
mighty sinew. Our war astonished them, forced them 
to accept the paradox of American greatness. If we 
had failed in that war, woe to the faith in democracy in 
the hearts of the English people. That the nation 
maintained its integrity, and subdued a rebellion that 
seemed to them based upon the same principle as that 
of our American revolution—the right of a section to 
break away and set up its own government—was and 
still is, a marvel to British subjects. In fact, they shift 
the ground and assign slavery as the basis of the strug- 
gle; which would be nearly true if we consider the 
question from the Southern side; that is only in refer- 
ence to the cause of the rebellion. The nation, the 
central government, sought only to maintain its integ- 
rity; as a means to this it removed the cause of the re- 
bellion by freeing the slaves, and as a second advantage 
made use of them against their armed masters. Only 
with individuals, and it must be remembered with far 
less than half our Northern population, IT WAS A 
MORAL STRUGGLE. This little mistake or evasion, I 
am not sure which it had better be called, on the part 
of the British people, makes it far easier for them to re- 
cant from their position taken in the early part of the 
war, and to come over to the American side. 

As I said, Americans are above par value here. They 
are treated with marked courtesy, and American insti- 
tutions are spoken of with great respect. It must not 
be denied that much of the hospitality extended to 
Americans is due to the curiosity the British people feel 
in regard to us. We puzzle them. They do not quite 
understand us; indeed, most of the people do not under- 
stand us at all. 

THE BASIS OF DEMOCRACY. 


The fundamental principle of our American democra- 
cy, and, as I believe, of all true democracy, that each 
man shall work from the basis of an enlightened self- 
interest, and thus, the interest of each being secured, the 
welfare of the whole is secured, is utterly incomprehen- 
sible from the aristocratic standpoint, where the highest 
principle of virtue is that the rich man shall do good to 
the poor man and the poor man shall love the rich man. 
Our basis, which aims at depriving society of the occa- 
sion for benefaction on the one side, and of gratitude on 
the other, and substitutes a mutual respect, seems to 
then most dangerously Mephistophelian. 


They do not seem to me altogether emancipated from | 


the Catholic principle of morality, that to do good is of 
more consequence than to be good, or I think they 
would say to do geod is the highest aim of life. They seem 
to me to trust too confidently to purifying the fountain 
through the purification of the streams that go out from 
it, whereas we proceed upon the principle that the 
streams will be corrupt or pure, according as the foun- 
tain is. I had seen that our civilization proceeds upon 
the basis of an enlightened self-interest, rather than that 
of obligation to others, and the consequent effort to ele- 
vate every class to a position where they can defend 
their own rights; but I was not aware till I came here 
that the European principle was so distinctively differ- 
ent. The women that Ihave met here are more deeply 
interested in the general welfare of society than the 
American women I know, and I have never seen purer 
democracy of feeling than I find among these educated 
English women of independent means and moral aims. 
Coming here, as I did, to see the people interested in 
woman’s franchise, I have naturally enough almost ex- 
Clusively fallen among that class. I have seen a large 
number of the women who lead the movement. I have 
the pleasure of being the guest of Mrs. Peter Alfred 
Taylor, who is at the ae of the English Woman’s Fran- 
chise Committee, and through her have made the ac- 
quaintance of a large number of the most earnest wo- 
men. I came here to study the woman movement 
from the English standpoint, but I find no English 
Standpoint. e views of the women here are precise- 
ly the views of the women in America. Suppos- 
ing myself an extreme radical on the question of edu- 
eating girls and boys together, and keeping them togeth- 
er in the pursuits of life, I find these women, in a coun- 
try where boys and girls are never kept Le we yd in school 
after about ten years of age, holding p ly ae views, 
be believe that the follies of youth, and social immo- 
ralities of life, are only to be corrected by making broth- 
ers and sisters, young men and young women, the 








friends, guardians and intellectual rivals of each other. | 
Upon this view these women are moving most care- 
fully in educational matters. They are quietly withhold- 
ing their influence from schemes to establish more ad- 
vanced schools for girls, and are working their way into 
the leading universities. 
LADIES IN UNIVERSITIES. 
For two years there have been courses of lectures | 
given to ladies by thé professors at Cambridge and Ed- 
inburgh Universities, and University College, London, 
with the sanction and under the especial management | 
of the governing bodies of those institutions. Last win- 
ter more than three hundred ladies attended the lectures | 
given at Edinburgh; about the same number attended 
those given in connection with University College, Lon- 
don. In each place the ladies have an educational com- | 
mittee who represent their interests. In connection 
with these classes there are also competitive examina- 
tions, though I believe there is as yet no provision to 
confer degrees upon women, except the medical de 
at Edinburgh. In no cases are they as yet admitted to 


the young men’s classes, The nearest approach to it is | fully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m 


that some of the University young men are allowed to | 
attend one natural history class for ladies at Edinburgh. 
The course is the same as that given to the regular 
classes; and these young men, as a matter of conven- 
ience to themselves, are allowed to attend the ladies’ 
class instead of the regular class. The women hail this 
as a good, heavy blow on the wedge they are driving into 
educational customs. Outside of London, the woman's 
cause has stronger support at Edinburgh than any oth- 
er city of the realm. The two leading papers, the Scots- 
man and Review, are friendly to the movement, and the 
three Edinburgh members of Parliament are all strong 
advocates, besides a large number of the leading Uni- 
versity professors. It must be admitted that the Eng- 
lish and Scotch women are far more prudent in their ad- 
vocacy of woman’s claims than are American women. 
They carefully shut out every influence that can preju- 
dice their movement, and from some fortunate cireum- 
stance it happens that the leading women are endowed 
in a quite rare degree with what are considered femi- 
nine attractions. They are of slight, graceful figure, 
innocent, sweet faces. In short, nothing of the strong- 
minded element is apparent, and yet they are quite as 
definite and absolute in their demands as our American 
women. When I say they are more wisely prudent 
than our suffrage women, I do not mean to censure our 
women. Thedifference lies in the difference in English 
and American society. Things here move quietly. With 
us they take violent leaps, and then suffer from the 
rection. No person without social position can get 
a hearing here upon any question, and the proprieties 
are everywhere so carefully barricaded that no one of 
sition thinks of bursting through them. Dr. Mary 
Walker I hear of in various parts of the country from her 
visits a few years since. Sheleft no enviable fame, how- 
ever; the people do not regard her a representative of 
our American suffrage women. I have heard no good 
word for the Revolution. Its connection of George 
Francis Train, and its opposition to the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, put it in very bad odor here—but with all this the 
ople here show an immense respect for the movement 
in America, and for American progress generally. 
AMERICAN COLLEGES KNOWN IN ENGLAND. 

Antioch College and Vassar College are as well known 
in England as in America, and Cornell is far better 
known here, through Goldwin Smith, than it is west of 
the Mississippi, and, fortunately for us, it is the ideals of 
our institutions that are known, and not the imperfect 
realization we know. 

ENGLISH POLITICIANS. 

From my present acquaintance, I can but think there 
are no better people in the world than the English Liberals 
or Democrats—so staunch and incorruptible, and I am 
sorry to say I think they overestimate the real America. 

Mr. Peter A. Taylor, who is, I believe, considered the 
most radical member of Parliament, said to me, “I have 
often been told if I should see America I should lose 
half my faith in Democracy.’’ This is a short-sighted 
view, yet it is not strange that casual observers should 
speak of the political corruption of our politicians rather 
than of the every-day life of the masses of the people. 

The education of girls is much better provided for in 
America than in England and Scotland, and the people 
here are quite ready to acknowledge it, 

English reserve is as much a myth to me now as when 
I left America. In fact, the people I have seen I should 
not know from New England people, but for the differ- 
ence of accent, and in some cases not even that would 
disclose to me the nationality, and I do not see that 
they are at all inaccessible in the railway carriages. I 
was never before aware how largely our nation is Eng- 
lish in ancestry. London faces are wonderfully famil. 
iar. Isee no women who equal our finest types, but 
the average women from thirty to fifty look as well as 
our average women do. The English women get less 
from the accessories of dress. I have seen no woman 
here dressed as handsomely as I should see twenty any 
time I should go on Fourth street in St. Louis. So much 
is this the truth that noticeable dressing is at once criti- 
cized. And inthe matter of chignons, I have been intro- 
duced to very few ladies who add anything to their 
natural supply of hair, though plenty of chignons are to 
be seen on the street. Another very observable feature 
of fashion to an American is the marked simplicity with 
which children are dressed. Girls and boys at school, 
and small children on the street, are “got up’’ in the 
most unobservable manner. 

Everywhere here there seems to me so much more 
comfort and so much less display than with us. A 
peep into Scotch shoe-shops explained at once why 
the Scotch women can walk so* well. The broad 
toes, irrespective of graceful outline, make one be- 
lieve that “corns” are not natural products. London 
shoes are not so suggestive of comfort as Scotch shoes, 
and yet they are far better than ours. The London 
women still cling to long dresses; senseless as it may 
seem, it comes from their steady opposition to change of 
fashions. Fully half the women in the street wear their 
dresses tucked up in the fashion that with us preceded 
short dresses, and all the shop-girls wear long trails. 

Of course the telegrams have given you the war sta- 
tus, and I can only add that England is most thorough- 
ly against France. The Liberals hate the Emperor 
above every other man, and Bismarck stands only second 
to Napoleon in their affections. The Germans centred 
around Carl Blind are already preparing bandages, etc. 
Mrs. Blind to!d me a few days since, that she had one 
room of her house nearly full of hospital stores. 

In the woman’s interest, I want to say, Mrs. Blind is 
understood to be favorable to the franchise, and Miss 
Blind is a very strong advocate, which is quite an im- | 

rtaut fact, as she isa girl of very decided talent and | 

iterary attainment, as an article of hers upon Rossatti’s | 
edition of “The Lifeand Works of Shelley.” published in | 
the Westminster Review for July, will fully attest. I 
hope Miss Blind may be induced to write up Woman 
Suffrage in some of our American-German papers. She 
has already lectured in public upon Shelley. 
Mary E, BEEpDy. 

—St. Louis Democrat. 
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A woman over eighty years of age went into one of 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If.you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have onx 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 

Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

May 21. 








THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared. 

Each MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 

J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas, R. W. DREW, Gey. AGenrt. 
July 16. 6m 
DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 

25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ta Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 





May 14. 
MARSION’S DINING-SALOON, __ 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammering, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rey. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

June 18. 3m 





»>REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. . 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our Office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16. 


- SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE--579 Tremont Street 
near Union Park, ‘ Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 








excepted. : allie ___ Jan. 15. 
HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
WANTED 


A 
as oC RMERETENT WOMEN, 


New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mista Td a bor op aa for “yy enterprise. 
. W. TALBO t for 
June 13." “Office iss PromSat Se, Boone ant 





“3m 
ECALCOMANTE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphaniefor 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. ‘ 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 35 
WASHINGTON ST. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
May 28. : ly 
MRS. I 
RS..CU TIS, t 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston. Dresses fitted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, | basted and stitched for $2.00. 3m June 11. 


x ‘TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 


. 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 





the dental establishments in Hartford, Conn., to have a 
set of teeth repaired, and gave as a reason for being par- 
ticular about the work, that, though she did-not expect 


to live long, she desired to have her corpse look as well | 


|bather. Preventive, 


spray, douche, shower or plunge,—ada to the condition of the 
pte Restorative, Luxurieus! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 
HOURS: Laprzes—l0 A.M.to1P.M. GenTLemen—é to 34 
A.M.,2te9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 


as possible. lings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 





DR. BABCOCK’S 
HAIR DRESSING. 


It combines the properties of a most superior 
dressing and a true Preserver, and as it contains 
no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, can al- 
ways be used with entire safety. Many of our 

MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 

ba Sive it their unanimous and unqualified approyal. 
y THIS WONDERFUL PRESERVER 
should be in every FAMILY, for the use of ALL— 
the YOUNG, the OLD, the MIDDLE-AGED, and 
even for the YOUNGEST CHILDREN. 

All your Life you will pe thankful you have 

u 


sed 
“Of unsurpassed superiority and cheapness.”’—Boston Post. 
Pn — gy for keeping the hair clean, moist and beautiful.”— 
ran . 
“A splendid article for the toilet.”— Traveller. 
“Scientific, Rational, Safe.’’—Journa/. 


Sold by all Druggists. . tfeow 


DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 Temple Place, 

cng, patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Refers to 


physicians and su ns Of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A to9 P.M. Open on Gender. ly May 7. 
NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, — 
LiT<<<T t Street 157 


New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 


GEO. W. WARE « CO., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 


- MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS 

_Ne. 5 Pemberten Square (Reem 23), on. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 


Epwarp G. STEVENS. 
June 25. 








July 23. 











Mary E. STevens. 
3m 


‘DON’T WEAR TEETH 
Covering te roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 


ed WITHOUT, by 
BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 
_May ai. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


MRS.. PAIGE, 


Teacher and A’ N ; 
r aper of PR 4 Tagactive and Eclectic 
Reoms 14 Chauncy Street, Bosten. 


Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and ) 
pupils. Keference—O. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

July 2. Office-=292 Washington St., Boston, ly 
FRED. D. ABLING’S 


CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,” a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No.4 Liserty SquarsE (Room 12), 
Boston. ly Aug. 18. 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine. 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of , 

LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 
APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 
We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 

quently are not liable to be out of work. 

(a Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 3m 








MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 





PIANOS. 
May 14. Ne. 385 Washington street. 6m 
SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 






MRS. B. A. STEARNS, 


\ for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
} DIAGRAM, the most complete 
} method for cutting Ladies and 
/ Children’s dresses ever offered to 
the public, and will be sent by mail 
( some free), with full directions 
‘or use, on receipt of $1.50. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
Centre, Mass. 

Agents wanted on very liberal terms. 3m July 2. 


PIANO FORTES. 

BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., and AMER- 
ICAN PIANOS, of New York, ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave, $250; New Seven Octave, 
Carved 8, $275; Rich Carved Cases, $300. Second-hand Pi- 
= prices. A large assortment of Piano-Covers and Stools, 
very low. 

Up stairs, 296 Washington Street, Besten. 

Mar.t2" 6m A. W. LADD & CO. 


ARTIFTI IAL TEER ii ! 
Inserted on a new pest pe never before fs m until 
for the inside of plates resting on the guame, tneking It, perfootiy 
for the inside of plates res on the . ng 
easy and more obeuse in all cases. edo not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, 
always with commen success. The most dificult cases solicited. 
TEETH TRACTED by the use of Nirrovus Oxyp 
hock to the 4 








Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable s! 
Terms for aii ep estes teas known on application, 
every case will be found reasonable. 
RS. SAWYER & LAN 
SURGEON DENTISTS 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Besten, Mass. 


“FLOX.” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Lipgrty Squars (Room 12), Boston 
Mass. -ly Aug. 27. 


"wy 


———$———— 
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“Chicago Address, care of George Sherwood, 1056 Madison St, 
St. Louis Address, Office of “Die Newe Welt,” 211 Market St. 





THE WORK IN THE WEST. 


“Westward the Star of Empire takes its way”—the 
star that leads the nation, whose people shall know no 
East, West, North or South, in the coming day of uni- 
versal freedom and universal voice. And in the West, 
the star of woman’s hope and woman's deliverance 
from social and political bondage is fast lighting the 
broad prairies, reflecting its splendor on the rolling 
Father of Waters,—shedding its prolific rays upon the 
craggy mountain peaks of virgin Wyoming,—and mir- 
roring its glory in refulgent splendor upon the bosom of 
the Pacific. From the lakes on the north to the gulf 
on the south, the woman question is fast becoming the 
all-absorbing one. 

Commensurate with the broad, liberal and go-ahead 
spirit of the people of the great West, the question of 
woman’s social and political equality has assumed a de- 
gree of importance which it wears in no other locality 
in the country. The great extent of territory, its in- 
calculable resources, and the peculiar characteristics of 
its people, make the West at once the principal theater 
of action, and the most important power in the “irre- 
pressible conflict” now going on, and which is soon to 
result in the complete overthrow of all opposition to 
woman’s civil and political equality with her brother. 

The Western people are thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of republicanism—freedom of voice and action, 
And equality of representation. In the West the broad, 
comprehensive representative system upon which the 
American Woman Suffrage Association is founded, is 
best appreciated and most readily accepted. While the 
advocates of woman’s enfranchisement throughout the 
West generally believe that the question must be settled 
by State action, and not primarily by the Congress of 
the nation, they yet appreciate the importance of na- 
tional organization. It is needed for the periodical ex- 
change of thought, the dissemination of the views and 
arguments of leading minds on the subject. In short, 
as the constitution of the American Association ex- 
presses it, it is needed for “the concentration of the ef- 
forts of all the advocates of Woman Suffrage in the 
United States.” There is no mistaking this prevailing 
sentiment of the Western people; and hence the rapid 
accession of State and local societies to that organization. 

For the furtherance of the great objects for which the 
American Woman Suffrage Association was formed in 
November, 1869, the friends of the WoMAN’s ADVOCATE 
in the West have joined hands with the friends of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, and a national Woman Suflrage 
paper is the result of the consolidation of the two. It 
now remains for the friends of both to make every ef- 
fort in their power to extend the circulation of the pa- 
per, which has thus been made the medium of commu- 
nication between the friends of the cause throughout 
the country, and through it the promotion of the great 
and good causeitself. 

As is now generally known, I have been assigned to 
the general work in the West. It will be my duty, as it 
always is my pleasure, to assist in the work of advanc- 
ing the cause in the West, to the fullest extent of my 
ability. I shall have an office at Chicago, and one at 
St. Louis, while my post-office address for the present 
will be Dayton, Ohio. I shall endeavor to visit most of 
the local and State conventions to be held in the West 
during the coming season, and assist in every way to 
promote the work of organization. I shall especially 
desire all the friends throughout the West to subscribe 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and they may expect me 
to ask them to do so, as soon as I have the first sight of 
their friendly faces. So, good friends, I entreat you in 
time, to lay aside $5 for me—$2.50 for the JoURNAL 
for yourself, and $2.50 for the paper for your “next 
friend.” 

But I desire also to have the progress of the Western 
work regularly reported in the Western Department of 
the JOURNAL, and hence I ask the friends in every lo- 
cality in the West to “jot down” every item of interest 
and every movement being made in the werk, and for- 
ward the same tome. Let us all roll up our sleeves, 
and get to work for a long, strong pull,a pull all together, 
for a grand and successful “fall and winter campaign” 
in the holy conflict waging in the cause of womanhood, 
that when our work is done, the struggle ended, and the 
victory won, we may hear the glad words :— 


“This day from battle rest; 
Faithful hath been your warfare.” 


Dayton, O. 





A. J. B. 





COMING WEST AND SOUTH. 


Laura C. Holloway, who achieved such marked suc- 
cess last winter in New York and the West as a lecturer, 
is in the field again with her former admirable dis- 
course on the “Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté,” 
and has a new theme, entitled “The Perils of the Hour.” 
We understand Mrs. Holloway intends lecturing in the 
Western and Southern States during the season, and as 
she is a Southern lady by birth and education, and very 
popular with the people of the South, we expect success 
to crown every effort she will make in behalf of her 
sex. A. J.B. 


Mrs. Haeearr of Danville, Ind., is engaged to lecture 
for the Richmond Lyceum on the evening of the 5th of 
September, and on the following evening she delivers a 
lecture on Woman Sufffagé before the Woman Suffrage 

’ Society of that place. She is engaged to lecture ina 





half dozen other points, in Wayne county, under the 
auspices of the Wayne County Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation. Her Lyceum subject is, “Personality of Charac- 
ter,” and her Suffrage lecture is entitled “Prove all 
things’”—an entirely new lecture, well spoken of where 
she has delivered it. Mrs. H. is a speaker of much 
power, and, being young, of much promise. A. J. B. 


IN CHURCH. 

Satan himself was usher that Sabbath morning, else 
we should never have been seated behind two little 
“girls of the period,” who riveted our attention upon 
themselves, and made us oblivious of prayer and praise. 
We have perverse senses, and when we look a minister 
square in the face as if drinking in his “it is obvious, my 
dear hearers,” our eyes do not behold him, and our ears 
are heavy, and somehow the church is a kaleidoscope, 
and as we turn it, the men and women assume comical 
positions. The doxology usually restores harmony 
and us to ourselves. We make this confession most 
humbly, and but for the fact that some clergymen 
have power to absorb us, soul and body, we should fear 
our hebdomadal condition indicative of “hardness of 
heart and reprobacy of mind.” 

The feminine stumbling-blocks in the way of our spir- 
itual advancement, that particular morning, were aged 
respectively eight and nine years. We thought at first 
some malicious individual had stolen Madame’s Parisian 
model, and set it whirling on sacred ground; but nearer 
inspection revealed the fact that they were flesh and 
blood children, fresh from the manipulations of silly, 
vain mothers. Only a connoisseur could have told | 
where the child left off and the clothes begun, so skillful- | 
ly had mamma merged the one in the other. 

It was Teufelsdréckh who said, “For my own part, 
these considerations of our clothes-thatch, and how, 
reaching inwards even to our heart of hearts, it tailor- 
izes and demoralizes us, fill me with a certain horror at 
myself and mankind.” 

Flounces, overskirts, ruffles and ribbons had reached 
to the “heart of hearts” of the little girls, and the sweet 
simplicity of childhood was changed into the studied 
manners of maturer years. Lace handkerchiefs in rings 
depended from their gloved fingers, fans were flirted 
with an air becoming Miss MacBride, bracelets encir- 
cled their arms, chains their necks, ear-rings swung in 
their little pink ears, with a motion as regular as a pen- 
dulum, and over all, jaunty hats stood guard in a bower 
of roses. We rubbed our eyes to be sure we saw them 
without a mist between, for they seemed so like mas- 
queraders profaning the sanctuary. Verily I say unto 
you, “Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” 

We used to be impatient with our good grandmother 
when she sighed for the sight of a genuine girl, such as 
she had known sixty years before. We thought old age 
had made her heart foolishly tender toward those girls, 
or else they were apocryphal. But we longed that day 
for a glimpse of such children as we had known, and we 
are far removed from grandmotherhood. We may be 
in our dotage, but still we say there is joy in seeing a 
little face showing signs of bread and, molasses, a torn 
apron, one stocking garterless, and a toe peeping out 
from a stubbed shoe. 

Our premature young ladies never romp—they play 
with dolls dressed a la mode, make calls, and repeat the 
idle gossip of their seniors. You may see them of an 
afternoon playing croquet in quite as bewitching a man- 
ner as their elder sisters, but as for an old-fashioned run, 
a game of “tag” or “bear,” they are not to be thought of; 
they would disarrange some furbelow, or shake the frizz- 
es straight. 

Our hearts ache for these children without childhood 
—never to know the solid enjoyment of mud-pies—the 
delicious sensation of wading through brooks, “panta- 
lettes” duly tucked up—the happiness of riding on the 
broad back of a yellow cow, Mudget by name—the pleas- 
ure of steering a sled down a New England hill, or of 
making statues of snow. Hoods, mittens, boots and 
“madder-red” woolen dresses made little girls defy the 
blasts sweeping across Champlain. “School’s dismissed,” 
and boys and girls with sleds, skates and bread and but- 
ter started together for the lake, and one hour was filled 
with hearty animal life. Mitchell and Colburn were 
easier mastered after such exercise—the spirit of mis- 
chief was exorcised, and not a girl was sent to the boys’ 
side of the room in disgrace, and not a boy stood on the 
platform with his nose uncomfortably compressed by a 
split goose-quill. 

Who will say that such a free, gamesome life did not 
lay the foundation of robust, energetic women? That 
it did not beget a contempt for society based on fine 
feathers and artificial manners? That it did not erect 
a standard of excellence, which money could never buy, 
or a vulgar ambition attain? No twinges of jeal- 
ousy, no pangs of disappointment were felt at being out- 
shone in dress, for no one attached supreme importance 
to outward adornings. To be first on the play-ground, 
to never miss an abbreviation, and “to spell down the 
East School,” were the ambitious desires of those old- 
fashioned girls, and the ambition is not yet uprooted, 
though they are now grown to women. “As the twig is 
bent, the tree’s inclined.” _ 

The benediction was pronounced, and our little pup- 
pets arose, shook their flounces, arranged their cor- 
nucopia hats, and marched gravely out of church. Si- 
multaneously their wee parasols were raised, and their 
right feet turned at the same angle. No merriment 
shone in their eyes, they exchanged neither word nor 
glance—propriety held them as in a vice. We prayed 
for a “north-easter” to demolish their lace architecture — 
to raze them to their foundations of bronze, but none 
came. The elements restored them to their mother’s 
sofas in a perfect cond tion. 

One need not be an ordained prophet to foretell the 
future of such children. The fascination of fine clothes 





has begun early its deadly charming, and beguiled their 


thoughts from aught else. It will be years, if ever, be- 
fore they will know what lies hidden in their souls, of 
the true and beautiful. Some severe discipline may 
bring to light those treasures, and convert a thing of 
fashion into a living, earnest woman, but until that or- 
deal comes, they will simply breathe in rich garniture 
—they will walk the earth, ghosts of a dead life. 

Not too soon can the mother teach her child that 
clothes are only covering, and not the essential individ- 
ual. That brighter than gold, finer than tissues, are the 
gifts of mind and heart, and when these are educated, 
few heed if the outer garb be silk or fustian. 
This lesson learned, our little girls will be more human. 
Depravity (not quite “total”) becomes children—indeed, 
a child is never so much an object of interest and solic- 
itude, as when deep in the mysteries of forbidden things. 
Their tears of penitence, and good promises given be- 
tween kisses and sobs, make the little sinners tenfold 
dearer. Our prim, petite girls would have been far more 
interesting and lovely, had they nudged each other in 
church, and giggled over the senseless performance. 
We could have forgiven them anything else but such 
straight-laced propriety, and dressing fit only for the 
opera. MIRIAM M. COLE. 

SIDNEY, O. 


2S 


THE WORLD MOVES. 


A few years ago, the labor unions scarce dreamed of 
workingwomen being members, and made a prodigious 
fuss at the suggestion of black men being admitted. 
The National Labor Union Congress is in session at 
Cincinnati, and women are recognized delegates, of- 
fer resolutions, make speeches, and get reported in the 
newspapers “just like the men!” Judging by these re- 
ports, said women show fine propriety and good sense 
quite equal to their brethren, and are treated with cour- 
tesy and respect, One of them offered a resolve favor- 
ing equal wages for equal work, irrespective of sex, and 
it passed. 

The real “chivalry of labor” is in sight. 

The black man was there, too, with equal rights that 
all members felt bound to respect, and showed intelli- 
gence, sagacity and eloquence. Liberty, equality and 
fraternity are in sight. All this is encouraging, and 
shows that the world does move, yet it is not wise or 
well to forget that there is a great deal to be done yet. 
The dawn prophecies the day, but the world must be 
kept rolling to bring that day. 

A few years ago, a handful of us made active but un- 
successful effort to get the doors of our State university 
open to women; now they swing wide apart, with hos- 
pitable and impartial welcome, and the old-time oppo- 
nents are glad of it. One womanly student, who en- 
tered alone, has conquered prejudice so that professors 
and students will give reverent welcome to the goodly 
company of young women who go there in a few weeks. 

Everywhere is the uprising of womanhood. Some 
pleasant day women will go to the polls, and, after the 
experiment is tried, and it is found, as Emerson quaint- 
ly says, that “nothing succeeds like success,” the old- 
time opponents will enjoy it, forget they opposed, and at 
last claim they were always in favor! 

Did I say, in the future tense, women will go to the 
polls? They have gone, out in Wyoming, and even 
hold office there to-day, and judge of law and deal with 
the criminals, to the satisfaction of ail good people. The 
thieves and knaves, it is said, are leaving, and thus is 
that Scripture fulfilled which says, “the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth !” 

But let us not lose sight of the work to be done. 
Look at Vermont, with such wealth of eloquence, such 
power of argument, such grand popular gatherings at 
the many Woman Suffrage meetings, and only one vote 
for justice in her Legislature! Wise (and conceited) 
men—such as write for the hypercritical Nation, the Tri- 
bune in New York, and its swaggering namesake in Chi- 
cago — consider this and other like signs of hostile 
strength proofs that this Woman Suffrage movement is 
on thewane. Dear old antedeluvians! The anti-slavery 
movement was on the wane until after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, by the testimony of a great cloud of 
witnesses, eminent in church and state. “Above all 
things, truth beareth away the victory,” said George 
Fox; and this is truth and justice, and therefore m ust 
win at last. 

When the engineers began to bore the Hoosac tunnel, 
and found the rock hard as adamant, it was only more 
time and means; so if prejudice is more stubborn, and 
inertia more stolid than some sanguine souls supposed, 
it is only a little longer and stronger pull, but none the 
less surety of success. 

Suffrage for the negro—and the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the National Constitution, came in the swift rush of a 
struggle for the nation’s life, and as a political necessity. 
The real need of the Sixteenth Amendment is as great 
yet there is no such bloody crisis to make it clear to all, 
and therefore members of Congress, being strictly hu- 
man, cannot be expected to move fast or far until the 
people are moved by a persistent moral agitation. 

That work must go bravely on, urging changes in the 
State Constitutions, calling for the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, petitioning State Legislatures and Congress, and 
growing stronger and more persistent with every hin- 
drance or opposition. 

Carping Nations, jibing and flippant Tribunes, inert 
Vermonts, and the dead weight of ponderous respecta- 
bility, may hinder somewhat, but are “as dust in the 
balance” at last, for justice is with us. As Frederick 
Douglass grandly said, “one man, with God on his side, 
is in the majority.” 

All is quiet with us through this heated term just 
closed, but the cool pure air comes from our blue river, 
telling of days soon to come, that shall make life and 
work, strength and enjoyment; and, doubtless, with 
those days will come renewed effort of earnest women 
and men for the speedy coming of suffrage for woman. 

DETROIT, Micu., Aug. 22d. G. B. STEBBINS. 
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GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE 


—AND— 
METROPOLITAN FURNISHING ROOMS, 
75 and 77 Main Street (Phillips Heuse), 
DAYTON, O. 


The public are not generally aware of the fact that the GRO- 
VER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY manufac- 
ture the 

Shuttle, or Lockstitch 


Sewing Machines, in addition to their renowned 
Elastic stitch Machines. 


A full assortment of best quality of Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Threads, Needles, &c., constantly on hand. 

LADIES are respectfully invited to call and examine our Ma- 
chines before purchasing others. 

The Dressmaking Department, under the management of Miss 
DAKE, is the most fashionable and complete establishment of this 
kind in the city. J. C. KIEFABER, Agent, 





rare CLEVELAND 7 
HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
COLLEGE. 


JOINT MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE SEXES, 
The Faculty of the 
CLEVELAND HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL COLLEGE 
Offer to Women desirous of obtaining a 
MEDICAL EDUCATION, 


And who are willing to abide by the same requirements that are 
made of the other sex, the opportunity of attendance upon their 


2ist Annual Course of 


—oF— 


LECTURES. 

Preliminary Course commences 

SEPTEMBER 27th, 

and the Regular, 

OCTOBER 11, 1870. 
For particulars address 
H. F.. BIGGAR, M.D., Registrar, 
Aug. 18. Park Place, Cleveland, O. 6t 


A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


THALEIA: 


WOMAN: 


Her Physiology and Pathology, in connection with Mater 
nity; also, The Effects on Offspring of Temperamental 
Incompatibility between Parents. 

With the Laws of True 
PHYSIOLOGICAL RE-PRODUCTION, 
And directions for the subsequent 





MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. T. H. KECKELER, M. D. 
Address 


A.T.& T. H. KECKELER, 
152 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 
Sent by mail postpaid for $3.00. 


J. H. HALL, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS;, 
54 Main St., above Second, DAYTON, O. 
Aug. 13. All work warranted as represented. 


BECKEL HOUSE, 


Corner of Third and Jefferson Sts., 


Aug. 13. 4m 





20t 











DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOKD, Prop'r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the ““TasLe pe Hore” 
this house, and every department of the “Cuisine,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

Aug. 13. Sat 

J.5.B 


. w. B. 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law> 
DAYTON, O. 
OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. 2it 


8. B. J.A.8. 





BOLTIN & SHAUK, 

Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
DAYTON, O.- 

OFFICE—S84 Main street, (up stairs). 


NEW BATH ROOMS! 
We would respectfully inform the public that we have just fitted 
up several elegant Batu Rooms. We solicit a generous patron- 
age. Price of single bath, 30 cts., or 4 tickets for $1. 
PFANNER & BRO, 
281 Third St., DAYTON, O. 


B. G. BURROWS, 
STATIONER AND JOB PRINTER, 
No. 66 Jefferson St., Dayton, O- 


2it 


Aug. 13. 


20t 


— 


Aug. 13. 





Fine Stationery for Ladies—a specialty; Fine Initial Paper -_ 
Envelopes; Wedding and Address Cards; Counting-house i 
tionery, generally. 20t Aug. 





